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NoTicE: Zhe SATURDAY REVIEW for 27 December will 
contain a Nativity play by Arthur Symons, entitled 
“ Mary at Bethlehem”. ; 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Christmas does not find the British Empire absolutely 
at peace, but at worst it finds it in a state of qualified 
war, whereas last Christmas found us in a state of war 
emphatically unqualified. The Venezuelan affair is 
really not more than the simulacrum of war—all 
declarations of belligerency notwithstanding—it is 
never likely to come to hard blows. And the Mullah 
Abdullah’s madness is covered by Lord Salisbury’s 
perennial and most beautiful phrase—it is the 
surf where the wave of civilisation breaks on 
the confines of barbarism. On the whole, then, 
we may take our Christmas gladly this year. In 
merriment, however, we might find a place, a corner, 
for the spectre we can scare only by facing, the pro- 
spect of distress among the poorer people this winter. 
There is only too much reason for expecting it. Even 
this unwelcome thought may have a good effect in 
chastening the ‘‘ jovialism ” which our tradesmen have 
stimulated to.a degree that sometimes makes Christmas 
seem like the feast of Silenus rather than the feast of 


Christ. 


The session of 1902 came to an end on Thursday, 
when the King’s speech recited an unusually important 
list of events in foreign policy—the close of the South 
African war, an alliance with Japan, a commercial 
treaty with China, a treaty with Abyssinia, the Delhi 
Durbar, the Sugar Bounty Convention—and Lords and 
Commons were dismissed until 17 February. The 
Education Bill passed through the final stage in the 
Commons, the Lords’ amendments being agreed to 


| except in so far as the wear and tear clause was 


qualified by a proviso making the local authority 
the sole judge of what was and what was not 
reasonable wear and tear. It is quite like the House 
of Commons’ idea of justice to make one of two parties 
to a dispute the judge of the issue. The session 


will of course be remembered solely for the debates 
They have not been at all too 


on the Education Bill. 


land of rumours. 


long; nor taken up too much of the time of the House, 
for the importance of the subject, though for the im- 

rtance of the result some might think otherwise. It 
is rather remarkable that South Africa has not figured 
more largely in this session’s debates, though, seeing 
that South African affairs have reached an acutely 
delicate phase of administration, it is to the credit of 
Parliament that this is so. 


A nice Christian sentiment! This was Mr. Tim 
Healy’s rebuke to the offensive bigotry of Mr. Austin 
Taylor. The representative of Orange intolerance 
(whose speech on Wednesday night was a discredit 
to English Christianity) would appear from certain 
orations of his to be desirous o impressing on the 
public that he possesses at least a school-boy’s know- 
ledge of the French Revolution. Sometimes we 
are inclined to think that he wishes us to take him for 
an Orange Mirabeau or Danton. For our part we 
think, when he studies his favourite period more closely, 
he will find a nearer likeness to himself in Camus. 
‘*Your abominable constitution of the clergy will destroy 
the constitution that we are making for ourselves,” 
said Mirabeau to that impossible fanatic. Certainly 
Mr. Taylor and his confederates are deadlier enemies to 
Protestantism than all the Jesuits and Ritualists past 
and present; and we wonder why the Bishop of 
retest and other honest Evangelicals fail to see 
this. 


Venezuela continues to keep its reputation as the 
The facts of the situation have been 
as complicated with false information as with false 
inference. In the House Mr. Balfour has given account 
of what he called, with the leave of the Irish, the first 
and second ultimatum, and there was a rather ludicrous 
discussion whether a peaceful blockade was as much 
a contradiction in terms as a series of ultimatums. 
Whether peaceful or not the blockade of La Guayra 
began on Wednesday and on the next day there 
was a strong rumour which started in the American 
press that President Castro had made a complete 
surrender. According to the latest report he has 
deputed full powers to Mr. Bowen; through him arbi- 
tration proposals have been made to Germany, Italy 
and Great Britain and these have been accepted pro- 
visionally, and under proper safeguards. Though 
little action has been heard of during the week the 


| situation has perhaps grown in complication. Germany, 


Italy and England are actively engaged. France has 


‘shown some sensitiveness and the concern of Spain is 
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naturally considerable. Both in Germany and England 
official denial of any territorial ambition was empha- 
sised rather more than was necessary in order to 
assuage American irritation. 


The subtlety of intention attributed to the Germans in 
theiractionin Venezuela would be ridiculous if it were not 
offensive. The commonest suggestion is that the Kaiser, 
as the prime intriguer in politics, is doing his best to 
prevent the increasing of goodfellowship between Britain 
and the United States. ith this object he sent out 
his brother to the States and had his yacht christened 
by an American young lady. When phlegmatic Britain 
took the intended insult without any appearance of 
annoyance, this imperial conspirator induced Britain 
to bully Venezuela in the hopes that Britain would 
come up against the Monroe doctrine. Even Anglo- 
phobe extremists never reached such a pitch of folly. At 
the same time there seems to be some irritation in the 
States. Mr. Teller screamed to the Senate for an hour 
and a half on the iniquities of Great Britain: he is of 


little account among educated Americans, but his. 


opinions are those of a great mass of the people. 


Sir Robert Giffen is an obsolescent economist whom 
no one need take seriously as a foreign politician. Other- 
wise one might gravely regret his preposterous letter to 
the ‘‘Times”. What international acknowledgment 
has there been on our part that Venezuela is ‘‘ under 
the virtual protection of the United States”? Our 
submission of the boundary question to arbitration in 
1896 at the bidding of the States, disastrous as it 
was, was no such acknowledgment. The concluding 
panera of Sir Robert’s letter are yet far more repre- 

ensible. He speaks of Germany as our “‘ deadly ” and 
** keen and unscrupulous rival” who ‘‘ means an attack 
upon us at the earliest opportunity”. These remarks, 
except the last which is a matter of opinion or rather 
prejudice, apply even more to the United States. In 
any case to allow such stuff to appear in large type in 
the leading daily newspaper at a time when we are 
actually working in alliance with the subject of this 
abuse is, to use the words of Pitt when recommending 
the adoption of his commercial treaty with France, 
pernicious as it is childish”. 


The treaty with Abyssinia may be said to be due to 
the directness of military diplomacy ; and the tact of 
Colonel Harrington, the British Agent at the Abyssinian 
Court, will eventually, one may hope, bring a settlement 
of all. the border difficulties. The lines on the south of 
Abyssinia are still unsettled, but that part of the country 
can well wait. By the new treaty Abyssinia is given 
some access to the Nile Valley by the alteration of the 
lines of demarcation which was suggested, rather than 
fixed, in 1891. So far as area of territory is concerned 
the two countries are left much as they were; at least 
as much territory as has been added to Ethiopia—imme- 
diately north of the sixth degree of longitude and 
across the valley of the Blue Nile—has been subtracted 
further north and added to the Sudan. A large 
block of territory on the Baro river is also to be leased 
to Great Britain, apparently as a commercial station. 


' But the frontier question is not the most important 

rtof the treaty. ‘‘ His Majesty the Emperor Menelik, 
ing of Kings of Ethiopia” grants the right to build a 
railway through Abyssinian territory. seful as the 
Nile is even in upper reaches as a waterway, the 
advantage of this rapid and extra communication 
between Uganda and the Sudan it would be hard to 
exaggerate. It will be regarded as a link in that 
scheme, made popular by its alliterative title, a Cape 
to Cairo railway. But the parts of such a scheme are 
greater than the whole. It will be of more use to 
connect Uganda with Cairo than Uganda with the 
Cape or the Cape with Cairo. Not the least satisfac- 
tory part of the agreement is the proof it bears of the 
confidence of King Menelik in his neighbours and of us 
in him. Egypt is the Nile and over parts of the Nile 
King Menelik is king ; but in taking his new possession 
he has pledged himself to construct no work across 
the Blue Nile or Lake Tsana or Sobet which shall in 


any way interfere with the flow of their waters into the 
Nile. 


The treaty has appeared simultaneously with Mr, 
Chamberlain’s visit to Uganda a week after the 
publishing of the accounts of the Uganda railway, 
That railway is far from being a ‘‘ paying concern”; 
but seldom did any Imperial expenditure less merit the 
objections which have been taken to it by the retrench. 
ment philosophers. The wealth of Uganda is as far be- 
yond question as the duty of opening it up. In his speech 
at Mombasa Mr. Chamberlain said some things which 
may be described as rhetoric, if not bombast; but his 
expressed admiration for the fertility of the country 
through which he had just travelled came from the 
man of business. Perhaps the criticism of the railway 
was so brisk because when next the subject comes up 
no ‘‘home-keeping youth” in the House of Commons 
will have the hardihood to face a Colonial Secretary 
who has travelled on a cowcatcher in the country 
itself, and is liable at any moment to produce an 
original photograph. It is a nice question how many 
people have learned in the last week where in the 
world Mombasa is. The Mullah has further drawn 
attention to East Africa. It is satisfactory to know 
that four of his spies have been captured. 


It is the best sign of the progress of South Africa to 
prosperity that very little is heard of it. The Cape 
Parliament, the chief source of irritation, is temporarily 
silent, and the tranquillity that has followed the end of 
the session suggests how peaceful the country might 
have been if the constitution had been allowed to lie 
dormant for a longer space. In the interval the Loyal 
Dutch in the three colonies are said to be forming a 
regular organisation to meet the reorganised Bond. 
Lord Milner has concluded another tour through the 
colonies. He understands the patriarchal habits of the 
people and his viva voce system seems to have been 
eminently successful. He will be joined by Mr. 
Chamberlain at the beginning of the New Year ; and 
though some of his opponents in this country have ex- 
pressed fears of his talkativeness on such occasions, 
the ‘‘ garden party” arranged at Pretoria is likely to 
be the beginning of a useful personal acquaintance 
between the Colonial Secretary and the colonies. 


In Germany the Tariff Bill passed the Reichstag on 
Saturday by a majority of over a hundred. An arrange- 
ment was arrived at by which the Government accepted 
the Tariff with certain restrictions as to minimum duties 
on several articles of agricultural produce. Almost all 
classes of goods are included in the Tariff and the 
question is how the country at large will express its 
opinion at the general elections which will be held in a 
few months. The venerable and learned Professor 
Mommsen, the most famous representative of the Old 
Liberals, sees in the coalition of the aristocratic and 
clerical parties a motive for the union of Liberals 
and the Social Democrats. In an article which has 
attracted great attention he appeals to both parties to 
lay aside their mutual antagonisms. His commenda- 
tions of the Social Democrats, modified by some 
censure of their indiscriminate aversion to capitalists, 
is especially striking in view of a recent speech of the 
German Emperor. It is extremely likely that the 
Social Democrats will trace in the appeal an attempt to 
resuscitate the moribund Liberals and will see no 
advantage in responding. They are less separated 
from the parties whom Professor Mommsen invites 
them to attack than from the Liberals whom he advises 
them to join. The appeal is academic and is an in- 
stance of the flexibility of a philosophic mind but it is 
not en rapport with the facts of the situation. 


An Army Order has been issued announcing 31 De- 
cember as the last day on which Reservists will be 
allowed to rejoin. The many sentimehtal persons who 
have ventilated their own ignorance of the case have 
totally ignored the regulation by which Reservists who 
were without civil employment are permitted to rejoin for 
another year. So far only 600 have taken advantage of 
the permission ; and the distress of which so much was 
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heard can by no stretch of logic be laid on the Govern- 
ment while they have to this extent interfered with the 
short service system on behalf of the men who fought 
in Africa. It has been suggested that many of the 
Reservists were ignorant of the Government’s offer. If 
it is so this Army Order, putting a date to the oppor- 
tunity, will be a sufficient advertisement. But we shall 
be surprised if by the of the year a very great 
number of men will be added to the 600. 


It is not always the civilian who is inferior in courage. 
In the case of General McCalmont, who was asked and 
wished to stand for the Newmarket Division, Mr. 
Brodrick has stood out on behalf of the rigid observance 
of military regulations in direct opposition to Lord 
Roberts. It is an act of admirable courage. Sir Hugh 
McCalmont is at the moment the general commanding 
in Ireland ; and he suggested that he should serve his 
three months there, until the return of the Duke of 
Connaught, then go on half pay and in the event of being 
elected take his seat in Parliament. Lord Roberts 
consented to the proposal, but Mr. Brodrick refused 
point blank to ratify the arrangement. It was a 
courageous step to take. It is no light thing for a 
secretary of war to pull up short the commander-in- 
chief ; but if he had conceded the point, he would have 
shown a gross contempt for the supreme obligations of 
military service. General McCalmont is occupying a 
very high military post and to busy himself with his 
candidature in Newmarket while the couatry had need 
of his services in Ireland would have altogether outraged 
any but Lord Roberts’ sense of fitness in things and 
the etiquette and regulations of the army. Lord Roberts’ 
lighthearted agreement to the suggestion is the more 
invidious as he is not innocent of partisan allegiance ; 
and Genera! McCalmont, inheriting the popularity of 
his cousin, is the best candidate that could be found in 
the Conservative interests. 


At the meeting of the British Empire League at the 
beginning of the week Lord Onslow spoke of the 
gratitude of the members to Mr. Freeman Murray, the 
secretary. It is scarcely too much to say that owing 
to Mr. Murray’s tact and energy the visit of the 
Premiers was a great social as well as political success. 
He is one of the workers whose work is the greater for 
being unadvertised. The resolution passed by the 
League to keep the attention of Government fixed on 
the importance of safeguarding the food supply of these 
islands in the event of war is a very proper one, 
though doubt may be permitted whether a Royal Com- 
mission be the best body to deal with the subject. It 
is satisfactory to learn in this connexion that the 
Admiralty Intelligence Department has developed a 
commercial branch. This is good progress and we 
hope soon to hear that the Admiralty has established 
Commercial Intelligence agencies in each of the self- 
governing colonies. 


Sir Thomas Sutherland expressed the general opinion 
of British shipowners when he repeated the old argu- 
ment that the business of a mail company is distinctly 
commercial and that Government interference with the 
working of commercial affairs could only prove 
disastrous to the Exchequer or the mail company. It 
does not follow that State interference should involve 
either proposition. Every business concern must 
subordinate its interests to those of the nation. The 
experiment of Government guaranteeing a minimum 
dividend was tried over thirty years ago, but times 
change and international competition for seaborne 
traffic was not so keen as it is now, and it might be 
well to give it another trial. There seems to be no 
reason why such a guarantee should prove disastrous 
to the Exchequer if one were to judge by the P. & O. 
Co. dividend, and any money which might have to be 
paid would be by way of national insurance. The light 
dues are undoubtedly a legitimate source of grievance 
to the British shipping interest and ought to be 
removed. 


The Master of the Rolls was not very successful 
on Tuesday in explaining away the arrears that are 


blocking the Court of Appeal. He says it is only final 
appeals that are in arrear and these he declares are 
the least important part of the business of the Court. 
That is official explanation with a vengeance. The 
Court has just begun to take that list, not one having 
been touched until now at the close of the sittings = 
and the cases taken are nine or ten months old. But 
this is nothing to the antiquity of some which run to 
eighteen months and two years. It is calculated that 
the Coronation seats cases will not be reached till 
summer! The judges themselves are not to blame: 
they have been working hard enough: but they have 
been overburdened by a bad system of procedure and 
by taking the work of other divisions in order to rescue 
them from their accumulated arrears. Lord Halsbury 
has got his little Bill passed for enabling the Court to 
sit in three divisions instead of two: but the question 
is where are judges to come from. If the Lord Chan- 
cellor or the Lord Chief Justice, or the President of the 
Probate Court sit there, work will suffer. It is a pretty 
muddle. 


We should not envy the feelings of those who were 
responsible for the passing of the Divorce Act if they 
could have been at the Law Courts during the four- 
teen days of the Hartopp suit. The whole spectacle 
has been as great a scandal as Lord Tomnoddy at a 
public execution in the old days. That was put an end 
to; and the Divorce Court as it exists at present ought 
to disappear in the interests of common decency. The 
least of its reforms would be the exclusion of the idlers 
who turn the Court into a fashionable lounge, and the 
suppression of the representatives of illustrated papers- 
who describe and reproduce the dresses of the ladies as 
if they were doing the first night of a play at a fashion- 
able theatre. Why notcarry the thing out to its logical 
conclusion? Let us have the Court divided into an 
auditorium for different classes of the paying public, 
with special accommodation for the “ladies ”—we 
remember what a judge said about ‘‘ decent women”— 
and prices fixed by a regular tariff. There could be 
boxes at a high price for the prurients of the wealthier 
classes and the gallery could be reserved, as it now is, 
for the loafing nobility and gentry of the East End. 
The police could manage the latter; the boxholders 
could go to Mitchell’s in Bond Street to book as they 
are accustomed to do for other theatrical entertain- 
ments. 


Nobody who has spoken on athletics for six months 
or so has failed to mention ‘‘ the muddied oaf”. Lord 
Rosebery in his speech to the Great Northern Railway 
men proved no exception but it was left to him to find 
the right criticism for it. It was a poem, he said 
parenthetically, which ‘‘ those who only read prose 
must have read”; the reading of it certainly involved 
no breaking of their rule. Lord Rosebery spoke witt. 
the pleasant allusive humour that the occasion 
demanded but he also preached the right philosophy 
of athletics. Cricket, football and swimming are of 
incalculable good, morally and physically, to hard- 
worked men in towns ; they give more than health, and 
in the case of working-men there is no danger that the 
means to health and enjoyment may become an end. 
Next time Lord Rosebery or any public man speaks on 
the athletic clubs of London we hope he will cal 
attention to the admirable work of. the Playing Fields 
Committee in providing grounds. Without these 
there would be fewer clubs and much less oppor- 
tunity for learning the meaning of ‘‘a fair field and no 
favour”. 


A newly-appointed meteorological committee has 
suggested yet another scheme for the benefit of farmers - 
the setting up of weather bureaux from which daily 
statistics should be published. We should like to have 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s opinion of the suggestion. He 
would probably put it down as another of the amateur 
schemes such as Mr. Gladstone’s apocryphal proposal 
to ‘mak’ all the turmuts to beautiful jam ”—which 
complicate the real issues. Certainly Mr. Haggard’s 


own scheme of an agricultural! post should for the time 
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absorb the attention of those concerned with agriculture. 
The advantages of direct communication between farmer 
and consumer are now beginning to be appreciated for 
the firsttime. A very lucrative retail business is being 
done by several farmers in Essex and Surrey by means 
of the parcel post and the railways ; and it is at least 

sible that the establishment of a post on the same 


ines as the parcel post may transfer some money from 


the middleman to the farmer. 


Of Tom Firr of the Quorn, who died on Wednesday, 
it has been said—by so great a performer as Mr. Otho 
Paget—he was the greatest huntsman of his century. 
Firr hunted the Quorn hounds at fifty-eight years of 
age, and kept his perfect nerve till the end, a fact 
admitted by everybody. Had it not been for the mishap 
that ended his career in the hunting-field, and for the 
terrible disease that was to follow and destroy 
him seven years later, he might have done what 
Assheton Smith aspired to do, ride hard at eighty. 
He deserves surely to be the hero of such a volume 
as ‘‘The Life of a Huntsman” not less than old 
Carter his famous predecessor of the Tedworth ; and 
we hope he will. It is part of the invincible ignorance 
of the ‘‘ man of culture” to believe quite sincerely that 
such excellence and perfect judgment in field sport as 
was Firr’s does not imply a considerable understanding. 
Of course it does in reality. Firr’s intellect, were it 
only recognised, might well be the envy of many a man 
of letters, politician, what you will. We believe that 
he would have gone near to excellence in any path of 
ara “4 he had character, understanding, and nerves 
of steel. 


A distinctly good tone was apparent in all sections of 
the Stock Exchange this week, although business was 
limited in view of the Christmas holidays. There was 
a strong demand for money in connexion with the 
usual wants of the season, and also for payment of 
calls on new securities, including one of three-quarters 
of a million on the last Japanese loan. Nevertheless 
Consols and other gilt-edged securities shared in the 
general improvement, and it is not for some time 
past that such a cheerful feeling has prevailed. 
Tenders for £2,413,000 Treasury Bills were opened 
on Thursday at the Bank of England, the total 
applied for being £6,757,000. The allotments were 
made in bills at six months’ date, and tenders 
were accepted as follows:—At £98 4s. 3d. about 
63 per cent. ; above in full. The average rate per cent. 
was £3 10s. 10d. Home Rails hardened under the in- 
fluence of encouraging traffic returns, the Midland 
receipts being exceptionally good and showing an 
increase of £29,861. There were also increases of 
£13,200 on the Great Western, £13,000 on the North- 
Western and £6,465 on the Great Northern, the only 
decrease being £2,307 on the North-Eastern, which is 
due, it is said, to an alteration in the company’s 
method of book-keeping. The South-Eastern have 
issued one million sterling of new stock carrying a pre- 
ferential dividend of 4 per cent. until January, 1908, 
when it automatically becomes ordinary stock. Dis- 
satisfaction was expressed at the form which the new 
issue has taken. 


American Rails developed considerable strength on 
the better monetary outlook on the other side, although 
it is doubtful whether confidence has yet been fully 
restored. The news that a number of bankers in New 
York had formed a pool of 50,000,000 dollars to lend 
to the money market in the event of actual emergency 
caused a spurt in prices, but it is understood that the 
money would only be used in the case of the very 
greatest necessity. Kaffirs were decidedly strong in 
sympathy with other departments, and business in this 
market shows signs of broadening. A feature of 
Westralians was the rise in Horseshoes on a circular 
issued by the company stating that the adverse rumours 
current were without foundation in fact, and that the 
ntrinsic value of the property is greater now than at 


“any previous date. Consols 92}j. Bank rate 4 per 


‘cent. (2 October). 


VENEZUELA AND EUROPE. 


HE Venezuelan Memorandum has shown at all 
events that we had distinct grievances against 
President Castro. . His Government has clearly given 
us good ground for taking the law into our own 
hands. No one can read the explanations fur- 
nished by our Foreign Office to Parliament with- 
out perceiving that a point had been reached when 
something had to be done. Insults had been en- 
dured by British subjects and injury done to British 
property which were fit matters for reparation. We 
gravely doubt whether the methods of exacting that 
reparation have been the wisest we could have em- 
ployed or whether some less violent means might 
not have served us better. We also have some 
reason for suspecting that, admitting Castro to 
be the rightful ruler, and he is undoubtedly the 
man in possession, British subjects may have ren- 
dered succour to his opponents during the late, or 
present, conflict. We admit that in South America the 
question which is Pretender and which is King is not 
always easy of solution and conscience may not always 
compel imperative answer to it if pecuniary advantage 
draws the other way. But there are quite enough clear 
cases of misdoing on the part of the Venezuelan 
authorities and of refusal on their part to give atten- 
tion to our complaints to justify us in using force. 
This, however, does not in any way excuse indiscriminate 
abuse of the Venezuelans, which is as impolitic as it is 
cowardly. Itis singularly illogical toentrusta people with 
millions of your money if at the same time you describe 
them all as rogues or madmen. Probably the more 
intelligent part of the population will understand that 
it is with their Government alone that we have a 
quarrel. 

Whether President Castro represents Venezuelan 
feeling in this matter is, however, not the point which 
engages public attention. The interesting question is 
how these events may affect the United States and 
whether or not the Monroe doctrine will be brought into 
play. We have so often made plain our views upon 
that theory that it is unnecessary to repeat them now 
because we are pleased to recognise the entirely correct 
attitude which has been maintained hitherto by the 
United States. It would be therefore highly invidious 
to assume that they will adopt any other. We do not 
anticipate any serious results from the present situa- 
tion. It might indeed be costly—as indeed it is to fire 
off a large quantity of ammunition—but we must esta- 
blish our general claim to have due consideration from 
the rulers of South American Republics without any 
outside interference, which is more important than the 
amount we are to get out of them in a particular case. 
It is thus fortunate that the suggestion for arbitration 
has reached us in a manner unexceptionable. Had it come 
from instead of through the United States the situation 
would have been entirely different. The Government 
would then clearly have been obliged to refuse it and it is 
quite certain that our ally would have done so. Germany 
has never gone even so far as we have done in intimating 
an acceptance of the Monroe doctrine, though it must 
be remembered that the Monroe doctrine since the days 
of Mr. Olney is a very different thing from what it was 
before. Even the British Government has never adopted 
the view that all South American States must look to 
the United States as their protector against the world, 
although some enthusiasts have actively worked to 
bring such an admission about. To allow the proposi- 
tion on the present occasion when acting along with 
Germany would be worse than Punic faith, knowing 
as we do the strong view held by the Kaiser on North 
American pretensions to South American overlordship. 

Apart from the United States, it is to be regretted 
that the English people in general have not taken 
more kindly to the idea of joint action by the 
Germans and ourselves in Venezuela. There is no 
doubt that the rancorous talk of German newspapers 
and the ill-will of Germans in general have sunk deep 
into the popular mind. This is not surprising, but it 
does not excuse journals of repute pandering to this 
ill-feeling and encouraging it. Even during the present 
month a review has given currency to a slanderous and 
absurd tale about the Kaiser. One may note in passing 
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‘how very wide of the mark our pundits were as to the 
subjects of co-operation suggested between England 
and Germany. As this co-operation is now on 
foot and on perfectly legitimate grounds, it is the 
worst of taste to be always assuming that our 
ally is engaged in a Machiavellian scheme to make 
us go further than we wish. Does any reasonable 
being believe that this Ministry, with their record in 
affairs American, is likely to allow itself to be hurried 
into a struggle with the United States? If Germany 
goes further than we have covenanted to accompany 
her, the joint expedition of France, Spain and ourselves 
to Mexico in 1866 furnishes a far more apt precedent 
than that of Schleswig-Holstein which we are threat- 
ened with every day. Then we withdrew when 
France went further than we had bargained for. 
We should welcome this chance of co-operating 
with Germany as helping to dispel the antagonism 
which has been developing between us. There is 
no reason in scientific politics why we should 
be in antagonism to Germany ; least of all in South 
America. On the contrary it is highly desirable that 
Germany should have a recognised position in South 
American policy. The worst feature of the free hand 
we have seemed at times to accord to the Monroe 
doctrine is that we have discouraged the South 
American States from looking to Europe for pro- 
tection and have led them to believe that we are ready 
to abandon them to the tender mercies of their too 
effusive friends, the United States. The more pro- 
gressive South Americans have a very proper dread 
of the United States and their “protection ”. 
For this reason we regret that our first opportunity 
of working along with Germany has been brought about 
by antagonism to a South American State, but if our 
newspapers can be led to speak a little more civilly of 
the South American peoples, we need not incur their 
permanent hostility. They are not the least severe 


judges of their own politicians and it is to our interest. 


to distinguish the people from those in office. 

The agreement of the British Government to go to 
arbitration has fortunately not been delayed. The 
situation was such that every day added to its com- 
plications. Other nations had begun to press their 
claims and it looked as if before long the greater 
part of Europe would be represented in South 
American waters. If these demands were serious, 
Germany and England would not collect debts for other 
nations. Indeed as the Prime Minister made clear 
on Wednesday night we are not primarily collecting 
debts but exacting reparation for injury to our own 
subjects. Yet one cannot but rejoice to see Europe in 
general bestirring itself over South American affairs. 
Common action by the Great Powers is what we urged 
when the discussions over the Nicaragua Canal were 
in progress and a coalition to enforce the rights of 
Europe in the New World would have our hearty 
approval. 


PROFESSOR MOMMSEN AND THE GERMAN 
SITUATION. 


Pp ROFESSOR MOMMSEN, undoubtedly the greatest 


of living historians and the most learned and 
philosophical of Germans who engage in politics, has 
used the Tariff Bill as the text of a dissertation on the 
political situation in Germany. One of the features of 
the controversy, whose Parliamentary phase at least 
has closed with the passing of that Bill, was the sup- 
port given by that party calling itself the National 
Liberal Party to the promoters of the Bill generally 
known as the Clericals and Agrarians. One of the 
most plausible reasons given for this action of the 
National Liberals, which has been one of the most 
remarkable incidents in the bewildering grouping of 
parties, is their desire to prevent the Socialist Democrats 
from strengthening their position by the defeat of the 
Bill. As Radical non-Socialists they are rivals to 
socialist candidates; and as a branch of liberalism 
they have shared in the hatred of all Liberals against 
Social Democrats. It is this attitude of liberalism in 
general against which Professor Mommsen protests 


-in the article which, from the. authority of its 
author, may properly enough be described as a 
manifesto from the doyen of the Old Liberals. 
We must take this fact of his position into account in 

considering his views as to the alleged sinister part 
which he maintains is being played through the alliance 
of the Clerical and the Agrarian parties. To him the 
‘Catholic reaction” is by the tradition of seventy years 
anathema ; and ‘‘ Junkerdom ” represents that engross- 
ing of military and official positions by an exclusive 
aristocratic class which is also traditionally hated by a 
bourgeois party whose party aim is political and official 
equality. Yet Mommsen is no more a Social Democrat 
than he is a Clerical or a Junker. He is looking round 
for an ally against the old enemy ; and he sees a chance 
in the strengthening of the Liberals by breaking down the 
barriers between them and the Social Democrats. The 
Liberals have hitherto hated and feared the Social 
Democrats as the iconoclasts of all their most cherished 
ideals of individualistic Liberalism; just as Cobden 
would have hated, if he had lived long enough, and as 
Bright actually did hate and fear, all socialistic doctrine 
in England. 

To the Liberals of Germany the Social Democrats are 
the party of disorder and lawlessness. Mommsen with 
the penetration of the philosopher and the skill of the 
adroit advocate, points out that they are no more a party 
of lawlessness and no more revolutionary than he holds 
the Clericals, and the Junkers, and the Liberals to be. 
The two former he says are engaged in upsetting the 
German Constitution in order to subject the German 
Crown to their view of clerical and aristocratic govern- 
ment ; and the coalition by which they have made the pass- 
ing of the Tariff Bill the condition on which the plans of — 
the Emperor as to the navy shall be permitted, is the 
latest evidence of this alleged revolutionary programme. 
This appears to be something like the accusations made 
by Lord Beaconsfield against the English Whig oli- 
garchy. To the Liberals he says ; you also are a revo- 
lutionary party. Your idealis to make the Emperor 
equivalent to an English sovereign who is the first of 
his peers: or, what is difficult to understand, to an 
American President. This too is revolutionary. The 
Social Democrats are only one of a number of parties 
all having dissimilar but revolutionary aims. But is 
there anything in the non-socialistic revolutionary 
parties he mentions which can possibly be half 
so abhorrent to the Liberalism of Germany, or to the 
party-Liberalism of England, as the socialism whose 
aim is—or asserts that it is, says the Professor in an 
aside full of meaning—‘‘ to render the economic life of 
the people independent of the private accumulation of 
capital, and that everyone without regard to what he 
contributes in the way of work should receive out of the 
big general pot the same quantity of soup as his neigh- 
bours”. He knows of course that there are distinctions 
between socialistic doctrines ; and he wants to persuade 
the Liberals that they are frightened unnecessarily at 
the idea of socialism on account of the cruder forms which 
are not really held by philosophic socialists. At present 
Liberalism is sterile; and it might be fertilised if it 
could overcome its panic fear of socialism, and enter 
into a union against the old enemy of Liberalism, which 
ought in his view to be more hated by Liberalism than 
the newer enemy of socialism. This seems to be 
essentially a mistake made by a scholar and man of 
genius, preoccupied by political theeries, as to the 
natural instincts of the industrial and trading classes. 

We believe we find in the views taken by Mommsen 
of the alliance between the Clericals and Junkerdom an 
interesting echo of the views he takes of the Republican 
factions in Rome. But it is a strange inconsistency if 
his proposal is in this case not Cesarism, and the political 
equality of all classes thereby, but a union of 
Liberals and Social. Democrats in a parliamentary 
party, using parliamentary methods to crush every 
other party and cut.down the power of Czsar himself. 
That is to say if the proposal is to introduce the rule 
of the majority. in Parliament ; though this may be 
Liberalism, it is not what we have learned from the 
proposer himself as a political lesson. But the alliance 
of Liberal and Social Democrat is the least likely 
thing in the world to take place. There is positively 
no sympathy between them. And it would be an 
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unfortunate thing’ for the Social Democrats if they 
allowed themselves to be hampered with the par- 
liamentary alliance of the Liberals. With Czsarism 
they may do much; with individualistic parliamentary 
allies they would become in great measure ineffective. 
Liberalism is a decaying force in Germany ; and there is 
no reason why it should be saved from decomposition 
by the socialists in order to allow parliamentarism to 
dethrone Czsar. That is not the ideal of the German 
people ; and socialists will do themselves no good by 
adopting it by way of compliment to the great man and 
writer who has expressed so highly his admiration of the 
ability and the devotion and self-sacrificing spirit in 
which they carry on their propaganda. This is great 
praise from such a man ; but we believe his appeal to 
the discontented labouring masses ‘‘ oppressed and to 
some extent utterly crushed by the greed of cliques 
based on interests” to help the capitalist Liberals will 
fall on deaf ears. If they remember the English 
parallel they will be reminded that our English Whigs 
and Liberals, the middle-class industrials, exploited the 
working classes on a similar occasion, and then de- 
serted them for years until the ‘‘Clerical and the 
Junker” Government here, as Mommsen might say, took 


_them up at the point where they had been left thirty 


years or so previously. Besides the German socialists 
do not need the aid of the Liberals as a parliamentary 
party: they are growing stronger in their own way. 
A party supported by the Church is more likely to have 
aims in general agreement with socialism than the 
party whose alliance with the Social Democrats 
Mommsen is seeking to induce. He in fact gives away 
his whole case when he reminds them that ‘* the really 
Liberal party will of course not cease to combat as 
hurtful to the public interest the ultimate aims set up 
by the labour party, and the supremacy in the parlia- 
ments of a labour majority such as has been attained 
in some instances in Australia”. Will the Social 
Democrat not ask why should he be made Professor 
Mommsen’s catspaw ? 


MR. BALFOUR’S GRAND TOTAL. 


~IR WILLIAM HARCOURT, who has never 

boasted any principle but that of loyalty to 
party, was able to give his enthusiastic support to 
Mr. Balfour in the concluding stages of the education 
debates. Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Balfour take 
precisely the same view. Mr. Balfour doubtless is 
pleased to get praise from Sir William Harcourt, 
as he is delighted to get praise from any person. 
Possibly, however, this identity of view between Mr. 
Balfour and Sir William Harcourt will open some 
people’s eyes. But the resemblance between the two 
leaders does not end there. Mr. Balfour touched 
another point of harmony between them when he 
dwelt on the unpopularity of Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
view. In that Mr. Balfour was giving us the key to 
the political character of himselt and of Sir William 
Harcourt alike. The test of truth must be popularity : 
a lofty standard worthy alike of the Conservative 
philosopher and the Radical jurist! Whether it is 
true that Lord Hugh Cecil’s position is unpopular we 
could not say, and certainly we do not care. Very 
likely it is; the religious man cannot expect to be 
popular ; he certainly will not want to be. The Chris- 
tian’s Master told His followers in uncompromisingly 
clear language that they must expect to be unpopular. 
Naturally, however, the non-religious man has great 
difficulty in finding an intelligible motive for pre- 
ferring conviction to popularity. That is why such 
discussions as those of the Kenyon-Slaney class tend 
to be so acrimonious. The mere men of the world 
cannot understand why others should take this reli- 
gious matter seriously. Their earnestness seems 
so unpractical Why not follow the- majority and 
get the Bill through? That is all very well for the 
insignificant item, but the leader of a party ought 
to try to understand the point of view even of the 
man who has convictions, for he may at any time 
have a few such amongst his own followers. In 


men entirely out of account; an omission which 
has already had a certain effect, but will have 
far more later on. As we have said, the man who is 
both honest and clever can hardly be popular, but 
almost invariably he gets a compact and devoted 
following, sometimes a more trustworthy weapon than 
a great host loosely attached. Mr. Balfour, himself, 
has often pointed out as much, somewhat pathetically, 
when charged with not’ making better use of his 
immense majority in the Commons. 

Now that the Bill is passed, let us see what is the 
grand total of Mr. Balfour’s efforts. It is said to be 
a great political triumph for him: his management is 
lauded as almost superhumanly skilful. What are 
the facts? Starting with a distinctly good, though 
not the best possible, scheme, Mr. Balfour has made 
concession after concession to the Opposition with 
the effect that the Bill, by the Duke of Devonshire’s 
explicit admission in the House of Lords, has been 
educationally injured ; with the political result that not 
a single Radical, not a single nonconformist has_been 
conciliated (unless Mr. Balfour thinks he has made a 
Conservative of Sir William Harcourt); while an able 
and not small body of the Government’s supporters has 
been bitterly alienated. The clergy and the bishops 
have been insulted. Day after day we get letters from 
the country clergy bitterly resenting the distrust shown 
in them and the aisabilities put, or invited to be put, by 
the Government upon them, who have borne a burden of 
national education in the past, to which none but State 
or rate paid officials can show any kind of parallel. 
And this insult has come from the Church’s friends! 
Thus Mr. Balfour’s brilliant policy has at the same time 
alienated two opposite sections, the lovers of school- 
boards and the lovers of Church-schools. This is a 
result which, we admit, it is doubtful if any other man 
but Mr. Balfour could have attained. Then as to 
management, the Government would on more than one 
occasion have been beaten in the Commons but for the 
support of the Opposition, and in the House of Lords 
they were beaten. 

But more important than the political grand total is 
the educational and religious. Something has been 
done to put primary and secondary education under a 
single authority, but the principle has been seriously 
cut into by the Government’s concessions; it can 
hardly be said to be established by the Bill. Direct 
popular election for education purposes has been 
eliminated : that is a real gain. But the administration 
of the Bill, which was originally to be through a 
statutory commitee partly of County Councillors partly 
of experts, has been weakened by a concession of the 
Government, which may have the effect of neutralising 
the power of the appointed members of the Committee, 
precisely those who know and care the most about 
education. Then something, admittedly not much, is 
done for secondary education. On the whole the Bill 


is worth having for its educational reforms ; but it is 


not comprehensive, it is not thorough, and it is in no 
sense final. And the pity of it is that the Bill as passed 
is not nearly so good as originally drafted. Education- 
ally it is impossible not to be extremely disappointed. 
And religiously? The original plan was to leave the 
religious position untouched. The alternatives were to 
repeal the Cowper-Temple clause and legalise denomi- 
national teaching in all primary schools, or to leave 
things alone, securing the position of the denomina- 
tional schools by aid from the rates: the Government 
chose the latter, admittedly and only on the ground 
that it involved Jess resistance. Mr. Balfour stated 
that he looked with favour on the former plan; but 
he shirked the division when it came to a vote in 
the House. We have always thought that the 
Government and the Church chose the wrong alter- 
native, but we say without hesitation that the 
Government were far less responsible for this than 
the authorities of the Church. At the same time we 
do not believe that the bishops would for a moment 
have taken the line they did, if they had known what 
was coming. They thought that religious teaching in 
Church schools would remain intact, the clergyman 
superintending religious teaching as before and 


accepting an amendment which cuts at the root | appeal lying to the bishop both on points of 
of religious education the Government left these | doctrine and administration. The Government, 
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by admitting the outsider, who may be anything 
from an atheist to an Ultramontane, into the direc- 
tion of religious education in Church schools, have 
upset all calculations. The clergyman may now be 
ousted absolutely from the parish school (supposed to be 
a Church school) and no appeal will lie to the bishop as 
to the grounds of exclusion... Mr. Balfour’s laboured 
attempt to show that this was no new thing is merely 
humorous in the circumstances of the immediate excite- 
ment caused by the Kenyon-Slaney addition. Had 
nothing new been added to the Bill, Mr. Balfour him- 
self would have rejected the amendmentas superfluous, 
as he did reject many amendments. It is really hard 
on the eponymous hero of the amendment thus to 
attempt to deprive him of all the glory. However no 
one can rob Colonel Kenyon-Slaney of his notoriety : 
so he will be happy. The grand total is that the posi- 
tion of denominational religious teaching is made very 
distinctly less secure by this Bill: while its principle is 
vitally impinged on. As now amended the Bill, we 
gravely fear, will undermine and ultimately destroy 
denominational schools. 

The unpleasantest feature of the religious side of the 
Bill is that it is an attempt to make a general Education 
Act damage and, if possible, destroy one group 
within the Church of England. The Government have 
admitted that their real aim is directed against High 
Churchmen. As High Churchmen we do not mind this 
in any way : religious convictions supported by character 
are not affected by Acts of Parliament. The Public 
Worship Regulation Act was meant to put down High 
Churchmen : it hardly did so. But we do regret that 
the Prime Minister should use the influence of the 
Government and the machinery of Parliament for pur- 
poses of ecclesiastical partisanship. There is an un- 
fairness, a meanness, about it which is not worthy of 
the traditions of English public life. We should object 
equally were hostility to any other theological group, 
unitarian, nonconformist, Roman Catholic, Evan- 
gelical, a motive of the Bill. We are glad, however, 
that it is High Churchmen who are the objects aimed at, 
as it shows that they can have neither part nor lot in 
this latest exposition of religicus equality. High 
Churchmen do not resort to devices of this kind to 
damage those from whom they differ ecclesiastically. 
We trust they never will. Nor do we believe that the 
gut body of Evangelical Churchmen, who are not pro- 
essional Protestant agitators, look upon the Govern- 
ment proceeding with favour. Mr. Balfour may take 
one thing to heart. The Church is not going to rest 
satisfied with this Bill. The disabilities it imposes on 
us we shall steadily and untiringly resist ; the little it 
does give us we shall use only as a lever for getting 
more. 


THE PRESENT DISTRESS. 


ig would be keenly humiliating to modern civilisation, 
4 were it not so deeply intrenched behind smug satis- 
faction with itself, that indigence is a chronic malady 
with a vast portion of the whole people. Christmas is 
the right time to remember the poor; unfortunately 
most of us rather remember—with much pleasure—the 
superfluous trifle we spare for the poor than the poor 
themselves. So much the more it is humiliating, 
whatever the causes may be, that in every large town 
there should be many thousands so poor that even 
when they are in full work they receive wages insuffi- 
cient for more than keeping themselves and their 
families in the ordinary necessaries of life, taken at a 
very low. standard, and would be utterly unable with 
the best of intentions to provide for themselves if their 
ordinary work failed for a week or two. This is a fact 
established by the most careful researches that have 
been made into the conditions of poverty in London 
and provincial towns by Mr. Booth and Mr. Rowntree. 
And they who do not like statistics may read the same 
with a bitter-sweet relish in Mr. Charles Masterman’s 
life of John Smith.* Cambridge House and Oxford 
House alike can testify to the truth of this biography. 
At the beginning of this winter the ordinary distress 
which prevails amongst those. whose occupations are 


* “From the Abyss.” London: Brimley Johnson, 1902. 


affected by the season is likely to be intensified by the 
general decline in industry and trade which has been 
making its influence felt for some time, and will in the 
course of the ensuing year most probably approach to 
something like acrisis. That is the opinion of observers 
like the Bishop of London and the Bishop of Stepney, 
who at least are not writers of sensational descriptive 
articles in newspapers. They also are as much aware 
of the danger of indiscriminate private charity as Mr. 
Loch of the Charity Organisation Society : and even he, 
who minimises the distress as much as possible, allows 
for ‘‘ an acute crisis” later on in the year. There can 
be no war that does not disorganise the labour 
market; and one of the features of the present 
distress which has attracted particular attention is the 
case of the Reservists who, even if trade had not 
declined, would have found themselves seeking for 
situations which had already been occupied. It is easy 
to understand how the artificial stimulus which war 
supplies to certain branches of industry is succeeded by 
natural reaction and lethargy when it is removed. Thus 
in ironworks, and shipyards, and dockyards trade 
becomes dull, almost comes to a standstill, and men 
have to be discharged. Many of these, most of them 
in fact, will be the low-paid unskilled general labourers 
who, as in the case of unskilled labour in every depart- 
ment, are in such crowds and earn such low wages that 
they have no staying power when their regular pittance 
stops. They do not share, in any way that makes a 
real difference to their capacity for saving, in the 
temporary high wages that result during excep- 
tional prosperity. Unfortunately many of the better 
paid, because higher skilled, workmen almost as 
quickly collapse, because they have been im- 


‘provident and recklessly extravagant in a coarse 


round of pleasures due to a low standard of taste 
and desires; and they too have no reserved finan- 
cial strength. From this point of view the workmen 
of the higher wage-earning classes are the greatest 
enemies of their fellow-workmen of lower grade. They 
acknowledge as little their duty to help them in hard 
times, though they know their deficiency in wages, as 
they do their own duty to themselves and their families. 
Through their improvidence they themselves must be 
provided for by others, though they ought to be 
perfectly well able to help themselves, at least for a 
time, and not break down at the first strain. This 
raises a prejudice against the whole class of workmen 
who are too often assumed by the public that pays 
rates and taxes to be all equally capable, which they 
are not, of making provision against times of industrial 
crises and depression. The result is that the question 
of public provision for palliating distress is complicated 
by numerous applications for help which are made at 
all events prematurely. It is not sufficiently realised 
however how greatly the element of unjustifiable 
dependence is lessened by the existence of the great 
trade unions, which not only are provident societies 
but their influence extends largely to those other 
forms of provident insurance—the friendly and the co- 
Operative societies. 

But when all has been done in this way there re- 
mains the great mass of non-organised labour, and 
often poverty is the cause of this lack of organisa- 
tion. Self-help in the circumstances of our industrial 
life is an impossibility to the greater number of the 
working classes ; such self-help at least as can provide 
a margin for support against such distress as we might 
call exceptional, if it were not in fact constantly occur- 
ring. For several years past we have not heard of the 
extreme pressure which is now being put on all the 
means by which thousands of men women and children 
are every winter either saved from starvation, or as 
in the case of children are enabled to attend school by 
being fed from soup kitchens, by penny dinners, and 
agencies for the provision of cast-off clothing. These 
palliatives of a constant poverty serve during periods of 
good trade and ordinary weather ; they become unequal 
to the strain when the conditions as in this year 
are intensified. The further problem, therefore, de- 
velops itself; how must State and local authorities 
regard their duty in this matter? It is evident they 
ought not to stand aside and leave it to be dealt with 
by private charity and the ordinary operation of the 
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poor law. We have lost sight of the original intention 
of the Poor Law which was to provide work for the un- 
employed in order to prevent them becoming idlers 
supported by the community. There is nothing more 
dangerous to society than leaving the unemployed 
for months dependent on charity and not engaged 
in useful work. We must look on these break- 
downs of industrial life as inevitable attendants 
on our social constitution; and it is the duty of our 

ublic authorities to look on them as necessitating 
State and municipal measures to deal with them. We 
institute famine relief works, we supply tools and 
instruments of cultivation with seed, and so on, in 
congested districts, because the State sees that not 
only on humanitarian principles but as a branch of 
State policy it is called upon to prevent the evil results 
which spring from large numbers of the people being 
deprived of their usual methods of livelihood. The 
provision of work by public authorities in times at least 
of exceptional distress is a form of relief which is by 
far the best means of maintaining the distressed por- 
tion of the population in something like its normal mode 
of life to its own advantage and that of the community. 
This has been recognised in a tentative way by the Poor 
Law in allowing certain kinds of relief work to be 
undertaken where, from industrial!catastrophes of one 
kind and another, the ordinary method of Poor Law 
relief breaks down. But something more is involved 
than the narrow Poor Law view as to the relief of 
poverty which engages only to relieve destitution, no 
matter how it is brought about. 

Municipalities especially will have to consider the 
problem which the original Poor Law undertook in 
simpler times than ours, and deal with the question of 


the unemployed, and the provision of work, as a - 


matter which is certain to call for their constant 
attention. They become conscious of a duty in this 
respect only when some sudden stress such as at 
present is put upon them; and they see at a glance 
that in these crises private charity, and relaxations of 
the Poor Law administration, necessary though they 
may be, are not sufficient. They are confronted with 
a breakdown of the industrial system. This system 
involves irregular work; and it fails to supply the 
power to large numbers of workmen of protecting 
themselves from the calamity to which it may at any 
moment expose them. They thus become the most 
— of human beings; those who have faculty 
ut not opportunity for work. Can it be said that 
there need be no provision in the State system for 
such cases as these and that the community as 
such is free from responsibility? It is a necessary 
part of good civil government that the responsibility 
should be assumed. What are the consequences if it is 
not? It will constantly have on its hands a succession 
of paupers who have been demoralised by the failure of 
work, and are not paupers through their own initial 
moral or physical degradation. Provision of work by 
the State or municipality is not such help as lowers the 
moral standard. It is being cast in a crisis when work 
fails that subdues the spirit and takes the energy away, 
if there is no help but charity administered as alms. 
Self-reliance for an enormous number of our people is a 
cruelly fatuous doctrine to preach. At the best of 
times they are nearly swamped. At the worst they 
need to be put to honest work not less remunerative 
than their ordinary scanty wages. The municipalities 
will no doubt be driven to institute relief works in many 
cases through sheer necessity of meeting a temporary 
emergency ; but they must recognise that there will be 
constantly recurring emergencies, and that they ought 
to understand the principles on which relief work 
should be established in order to deal with them. 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN THE FEUDAL DAY. 


E dare not come. There are dungeons beneath 

the towers.” So even in the Victorian time 
the French peasant children answered the chAtelaine’s 
invitation to the Christmas feast. In the days of 
chivalry the English manor-house with its moat and 


loopholed bastions struck a like terror into the hearts | 


of the children of peasant England. We do not always 


remember this. In ‘* Christmas and its Associations ” * 
for instance Mr. Dawson fails to realise that as a 
popular festival Christmas was made not by kings or 
barons, but by the Church. In fact, however, had the 
manorial lords of the third Edward’s day been so 
many Sir Roger de Coverleys, most of their manor- 
houses were barred and locked at the Yuletide season. 
For the lord and lady, and retainers, withal, had ridden 
forth a score of days ago ‘‘down the leaf-strewn forest 
road ” to the Royal Court at Windsor, or to the castle of 
some puissant earl, there to keep the season with 
**great honour and glorie”. For in truth since the 
day when (as Sir Thomas Malory in his book of King 
Arthur and his glorious Knights of the Round Table 
telleth) Merlin went to the Archbishop, and bade him 
summon all the lords of the realm and all the gentle- 
men of arms that they should upon pain of cursing 
to London come by Christmas to see the miracle, 
that Jesus, who was born that night should show, 
as to who should rightwise be King of this realm, 
it had been the use of the kings and great earls 
of this land to call together their great men and 
nobles, at this time to take counsel from them, and 
with them to eat drink and be merry. So the old 
frankleyne in whose house it ‘“‘ snowed of mete and 
drink ” would tell the lads, as they walked home down 
the muddy lane behind the blazing torches from the 
midnight Christmas Mass (it was the year of Cressy 
field and he was serving his turn as churchwarden) of 
the Christmas Day twenty years agone, when as a 
knight of his shire, he stood in S. Peter’s Abbey of 
Westminster, mid the dukes, earls, barons, knights and 
nobles of the realm with prelates and burgesses of good 
towns, and how he saw the fair beauty of Isabel, and the 
pride of Mortimer, and the hallowing of the boy Edward 
to be King. And he told them how they held the feast 
till the day of the Conversion of Paul following, with 
bountiful hospitality for high and low. The poor men 
listened and thought that ’twas a brave thing to live 
near a royal castle and to have a laugh at the Jongleurs 
and minstrels, who go to play before the King, and 
perchance a sip of the royal Gascon wine. 

For most of them indeed it was a happier Christmas, 
when the manor-house was empty of its inmates. Sir 
Giles is sitting in his hall with his foreign men-at-arms ; 
before the boar’s head ‘‘ with garland gay and rose- 
mary”; but his heart is not gay within him, for he is 
too poor to ride to Court. Surely when the red wine 
is passing he will curse Bailiff, that he sends him so 
little of his own on which to live. And then Bailiff 
will tell him, for he fears the Baron’s wrath, that 
William has not for three years rendered those twenty 
loads of wood written against his plough-land on the 
manor roll, and that Thomas has worked on the next 
manor for a wage higher than the law allows. And for 
desperate men do desperate deeds the lord may well 
hale all to gaol, as they watch the Christmas game. 
Or in another lonely hall a young widow weeps a 
lord, who rests not with his knightly fathers beneath 
that stone in the chancel: but far away by some river 
in France. There will be none disguisings nor harping 
nor singing: none loud disports; but for them that 
will go to the castle hall, there will be playing at the 
tables, and the chess and cards—such disports—the 
lady will give her folks leave to play and none others.t 


No, the old-world Hodge loves the Christmas season, - 


for that then the elder Brother comes from the skies to 
give four days’ rest to the labouring man from the manor’s 
harsh custom and the Bailiff’s harsher rule. So as he 
toils in the lord’s field, and braves the wind and snow 
on that hard mid-December day : he thinks how bravely 
the parish is striving to give the Babe a right royab 
greeting. The Churchwardens, his wife says, have bidden 
Ned the carpenter to make the Babe’s crib and this year 
Ned has told parson that he will make a more wondrous 
crib than ever man has yet seen. 

And yesterday, as he went by the church gate he saw 
the old parish clerk carrying therein he knows not how 
many candles (paid for by the parish), all of tallow for 
the nave and all of wax for the chancel, for that Nativity 


* «Christmas and its Associations.” By W. F. Dawson. London + 
Stock. 1902. 10s. 6d. net. 
¢ ‘‘ Paston Letters” quoted from ‘“‘ Christmas and its Associations”, 
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Mass. There was a big framelying outside the church 
porch too. It will be many an hour’s labour he thinks, 
ere the ringers and the guildsmen can fasten all that 
frame securely and set therein those many lights. And 
a day or two later his heart grows light, as he sits in his 
cot in the evening and watches the neighbours’ children 
as they carry the holly branches and the ivy to the 
church, and come back smiling at the pennies with which 
the wardens have debited the parish exchequer on their 
behalf. Nay, it makes him feel young again, as he 
watches how his daughter smiles, as she laces the 
bright ribbon for the bars of the helmet which her 
youthful swain will wear when he plays the part of 
S. George in the Christmas play—that the mummers 
will act in the Church House, when the third Christ- 
mas Mass is o’er. Indeed he smiles a little, as he 
hears the children press the gudewife to tell them 
when the Yule dough will be ready, and he smiles more 
when he sees his daughter rise and go a-hanging of the 
mistletoe, so that he knows not why; but he rushes 
out himself to aid the lads to bring in the Yule log. 
Now that he is away, the gudewife whispers to her 
daughter of the dread fear that a neighbour has told her. 
An evil spirit, they say, in the form ofa red-faced frank- 
leyne has been seen in the forest glade hard by. 
‘*Certes”’ she whispers, ‘‘it will be terrible, if out of 
his malignity to our Blessed Lord he should sink this 
church and all the folks here, beneath the earth and 
place a lake above us”. ‘‘ But it will scarcely betide 
us so here”, says the daughter, ‘‘ nathless until the 
Christmas game is over”. And then the little boy 
asks if the ox in the stable will really fall on his knees 
at the time of the Saviour’s birth. ‘‘ Certes he will 
do this”, says the gudewife simply, ‘‘ as every ox at that 
time has knelt, since the night that the Saviour was 
born—but for the most part Christian folks see them 
not since they be all in the blessed church at that 
moment.” 

So comes the hour at which the ‘‘ Lord did bring to 
pass His birth”, and out into the dark night the parish 
rises to go every man and woman to the Lord's Altar. 
They are all walking quietly, for the Fast has been strict 
and the vigillong. Even Dick, of the Grange, whom the 
wild heads of the parish conventing together have chosen 
for the Lord of Misrule and crowned with great solemnity 
steps peaceful enough with the rest. For Sir Henry, the 
parson, told them last Sunday of the fate of those 
naughty children, who would dance without the church, 
ere the priest had said his first Christmas Mass ; how 
for that sin there fell on them a divine penance, so 
that they must perforce dance without the church for 
a whole year without pause. Yet the girls know that 
the hobby-horses and dragon are all ready along with 
the fearsome vizards and the thundering drums. But 
‘now the bells ring a joysome peal (the parish has paid 
much to clean them) and out of the gloomy night the 
folk pass through the doors of the church, where within 
all is light and beauty, while the churchwardens who 
are watching ‘at the entrance cry ‘‘ Noel” to every man 
woman and child—as each passes into the brilliant home 
of the Child Christ. The little ones look with awe-stricken 
eyes, the parents with reverence at the crib where rests 
the Babe over whom Our Lady and S. Joseph watch 
and the Ox and the Ass keep guard. And they all 
think how fair the old church looks now that the ivy 
and the holly veil its Gothic pillars. 

The Office is rendered and the Serf has received 
his Lord who gives him these sweet days of rest every 
year, and whom he thinks he will some day meet in that 
land of which he more often thinks than speaks, where 
Bailiffs will cease from troubling, and where there is 
neither heriot, nor toll, nor suit of Court. Never be- 
fore he thinks has his heart gone out so tenderly to that 
Babe and that Babe’s sweet Mother. 

And then sweetly on the night air falls the Christmas 
carol from the children’s lips. 


** Lullay my child, and weep no more 
Sleep and be still ; 
The King of Bliss thy Father is, 
As was his will.” 


The Serf listens and his heart grows so light that 
he laughs for joy. And the Star of Bethlehem, the 
wronged labourer’s beacon of rest,shines over his cot. 


AYLWIN AT RAXTON HALL. 


(REMINISCENCES.) 


CAUGHT IN THE EBBING TIDE. 


The mightiest Titan’s stroke could not withstand 
An ebbing tide like this. These swirls denote 
How tide and wind conspire. I can but float 

To the open sea and strike no more for land. 

Farewell brown cliffs, farewell beloved sand 
Her feet have pressed—farewell dear little boat 
Where Gelert, calmly sitting on my coat, 

Unconscious of my peril, gazes bland ! 


All dangers grip me save the deadliest, fear, 
Yet these air-pictures of the past that glide— 
These death-mirages o’er the heaving tide — 

Showing two lovers in an alcove clear, 

Will break my heart. I see them and I hear 
As there they sit at morning side by side. 


THE First VISION. 


With Raxton elms behind—in front the sea, 
Sitting in rosy light in that alcove, 
They hear the first lark rise o’er Raxton Grove ; 
“What should I do with fame, dear wife”, says he, 
“ You talk of fame, poetic fame, to me 
Whose crown is not of laurel but of love— 
To me who would not give this little glove 
On this dear hand for D’Arcy’s dower in fee. 


While, rising red and kindling every billow, 

The sun’s shield shines ’neath many a golden spear, 
To lean with you against this leafy pillow, 

To murmur words of love in Winnie’s ear— 
To feel her bending like a bending willow, 

This is to be a poet—this, my dear !” 


Oh God, to die and leave her—die and leave 

The heaven so lately won !—And then, to know 

What misery will be hers—what lonely woe !— 
To see the bright eyes weep, to see her grieve 
Will make me a coward as I sink, and cleave 

To life though Destiny has bid me go. 

How shall I bear the pictures that will glow 
Above the glowing billows as they heave ? 


One picture fades, and now above the spray 
Another shines: ah, do I know the bowers 
Where that sweet woman stands—the woodland 
flowers, 
In that bright wreath of grass and new-mown hay— 
That birthday wreath I wove when earthly hours 
Wore angel-wings,—till portents brought dismay ? 


Tue SEcoND VISION. 


Proud of her wreath as laureate of his laurel, 
She smiles on him—on him, the prouder giver, 
° As there they stand beside the sunlit river 
Where petals flush with rose the grass and sorrel : 
The chirping reed-birds, in their play or quarrel, 
Make musical the stream where lilies quiver— 
Ah! suddenly he feels her slim waist shiver : 
He sees her lips grow grey—her lips of coral! | 
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“From out my wreath two heart-shaped seeds are swaying 
The seeds of which our Sinfi oft has spoken— 
’Tis dukkering grass”, says she, “ the lover's token” — 

Then lifts her fingers to her forehead, saying, 

“ Touch the twin hearts.” Says he, “’Tis idle playing ” : 
He touches them ; they fall—fall bruised and broken. 


* * * 


Shall I turn coward here who sailed with Death 
Through many a tempest on mine own North Sea, 
And quail like him of old who bowed the knee— 

Faithless—to billows of Genesereth ? 

Did I turn coward when my very breath 
Froze on my lips that Alpine night when he 
Stood glimmering there, the Skeleton, with me, 

While avalanchés rolled from peaks beneath ? 


Each billow bears me nearer to the verge 

Of realms where she is not—where love must wait.— 
If Gelert, there, could hear, no need to urge 

That friend, so faithful, true, affectionate, 

To come and help me, or to share my fate. 
Ah! surely I see him springing through the surge. 


[The dog striking towards him with 
immense strength reaches him and 
swims round him. 


Oh Gelert, strong of wind and strong of paw 
Here gazing like your namesake, ‘‘ Snowdon’s hound” 
When great Llewelyn’s child could not be found, 
And all the warriors stood in speechless awe— 
Mute as your namesake when his master saw 
The cradle tossed—the rushes red around— 
With never a word, but only a whimpering sound 
To tell what mean‘ the blood on lip and jaw. 


In such a strait, to aid this gaze so fond, 
Should /, brave friend, have needed other speech 
Than this dear whimper? Is there not a bond 
Stronger than words that binds us each to each? 
But Death has caught us both. ’Tis far beyond 
The strength of man or dog to win the beach. 


Through tangle-weed—through coils of slippery kelp 
Decking your shaggy forehead, those brave eyes 
Shine true—shine deep of love’s divine surmise 

As hers who gave you—then a Titan whelp! 

I think you know my danger, and would help! 

See how I point to yonder smack that lies 
At anchor—Go! 
His countenance replies. 

Hope’s music rings in Gelert’s eager yelp ! 


[The dog swims swiftly away down the tide. 


Oh, Winnie, life and death swim out with him ! 
If he should reach the smack, the men will guess 
The dog has left his master in distress. 

She taught him in Llyn Coblynau to swim— 

“* The prince o’ pups”, said she, “for wind and limb—” 
Sinfi, whose touch has ever been to bless. 


Envoy. 
THE DAY AFTER THE RESCUE. 
(Aylwin, Winifred, and Gelert walking along the sand.) 


’Twas in no glittering tourney’s mimic strife,— 
’Twas in that bloody fight in Raxton Grove, 
While hungry ravens croaked from boughs above, 

And frightened blackbirds shrilled the warning fife— 

’Twas there, in days when Friendship still was rife, 
Mine ancestor who threw the challenge-glove 
Conquered and found his foe a soul to love, 

Found friendship—Life’s one perfect crown of life. 


So I this morning love our North Sea more 

Because he fought me well, because these waves 
Now weaving sunbows for us by the shore 

Strove with me, tossed me in those emerald caves 

That yawned above my head like conscious graves— 
I love him as I never loved before. 


THEODORE WatTTs-DUNTON. 


BUSONI, YSAYE AND OTHERS. 


Y readers must bear with me if I devote a little ot 

my space just now to concerts instead of such 
subjects as music, plainsong, mushroom-gathering, 
duelling in French cafés and so on. These also shall 
have their turn; but for the present—concerts. It is 
worth while comparing the things going on in London 
with what was lately going on in Paris. In Paris, for 
instance, all the world was rejoicing in a novelty. I 
don’t mean Charpentier’s ‘‘ Louise”; I do mean 
Beethoven’s Ninth symphony. Sunday after Sunday 
Colonne was giving it to crowded houses. Now that 
was exceeding strange. For the learned will remember 
that it was in Paris that the Ninth was first under- 
stood ; one Richard Wagner heard it given by Parisian 
executants under a Parisian conductor ; he quickly tore 
the heart out of its mystery ; and what he found there 
we have all agreed to see in it ever since. Had 
Habeneck not been unable in the first place to compre- 
hend the Ninth symphony, had he lacked the faith that 
made him think Beethoven must have meant something, 
if he had not had the Conservatoire band to play the 
work again and again until at last he, and inci- 
dentally Richard, did understand it, the whole history 
of music in the second half of the nineteenth century 
might have been different. Or if, as is possible, 
Wagner did understand the Ninth symphony already, at 
least it was from Habeneck’s way of playing it that he 
learnt the secret of good conducting ; and those of us 
who remember what conducting was before Wagner 
had trained Biilow, Richter, Levi and the rest know 
what that means. I do not remember what orchestral 
conducting was like in the ’forties; but from contem- 
porary reports and criticisms I can well imagine it. 
Not a concert, orchestral or other, is given to-day that 
is not shaped in a greater or lesser degree by forces 
abruptly set loose, thoughts suddenly thought, at that 
memorable performance of the Ninth symphony in 
Paris. And the Ninth symphony is now a novelty in 
Paris. Paris has been through odd experiences; she 
has been ruled by that musical souteneur Meyerbeer, 
who prostituted his muse and lived on her earnings, 
by Gounod, and latterly by Saint-Saéns, Massenet, 
even by Messager and Charpentier; and now after 
hearing ‘‘ Tristan ” for the first time it has occurred to 
her that there may be something in Beethoven. It is 
the only significant thing that has happened there. 
Leaving Paris, then, so far as music is concerned, in 


‘| the year 1850 odd, I reach London and find the world 


gone crazy over Richard Strauss. Here, thought I, is 
fine revolution, and hastily looked at the programmes 
of concerts past and concerts impending. Alas! 
there is no revolution. The programmes are 
much the same as we have endured these ten 
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years. Nothing has really changed. For the 
moment Strauss has got an innings. The public 
does not at all understand him, but the odd noises he 
draws from the orchestra tickle palates jaded witha 
long course of Chopin, Beethoven, Wagner and 
Tschaikowsky. A feather-headed part of the press 
sees in him a very Messiah: were he a Beethoven and 
Wagner rolled in one the praise he has received could 
not be hotter. But it means nothing, really counts 
for nothing. This is a critical, not a creative, age ; in 

inting, literature and music the critics who lack critical 
insight and power of expression are everlastingly trying 
to draw attention to themselves by ‘‘ discovering” 
someone. The Rev. R. Nicholl, a safe man, always 
discovers his men after they have got a vogue ; but the 
musical critics, hot-blooded, impulsive creatures, are 
not so wise. They discover too readily. So Strauss 
has come in, and Strauss will go out—be he great or 
small he will surely go out, for a season or for ever— 
and otherwise things rest precisely where they were 
before. The provincial festivals are over and gone, 
the usual works—I almost wrote the usual novelties— 
having been given there; the Royal Choral Society 
gives the ‘‘ Messiah” and Berlioz’ ‘‘ Faust”, as of yore 
both in the same spirit; the pianists and fiddlers con- 
tinue to repeat the programmes that drew large 
audiences ages agone. We are indeed a dull, stolid, 
sordid, shopkeeping, insincere, but, in art matters, 
contented people. And in their way the French are the 
same. 

It was something of a relief to chance on the pro- 
gramme arranged by Messrs. Ysaje and Busoni for 
their concert of last Monday afternoon—there was at 
any rate one item which was not altogether hackneyed : 
a sonata for violin and piano. It is not in the slightest 
danger of ever becoming hackneyed. No more colour- 
less, no less distinctive, piece of music exists. César 
Franck was doubtless an excellent teacher. He had 
the technique of composition at his finger-ends; he had 
ideals and enthusiasm; he could communicate his 
enthusiasm to his pupils. But he was entirely wanting 
in invention. His is the sort of music which might 
leave off almost anywhere. Of course there are 
subjects and second subjects and working-out sections 
and recapitulations; and on paper all looks well 
enough. But no sooner is the stuff played than the 
truth is patent: his themes want character and his 
movements want outline; in this music there is 
certainly unity, but no variety, no richness. We rejoice 
if one of the instruments is silent for a bar or two—one 
fongs for any break in the-dead, dull, level, oily flow. 
Much has been said and written about Franck’s new 
harmonic progressions; and I respond that the new 
harmonic progressions simply are not there. For those 
who like the game of hero-worship it is very well 
to find a new idol every fortnight or every ten 
years and proclaim him the greatest or one of the 
greatest of composers; but it is incomprehensible 
to me how anyone with any temperament and ear 
should have selected Franck. I can understand 
a momentary Strauss-worship, for Strauss has 
audacity; I can understand drawing-rooms being 
fluttered for a year or so by Fauré, for some of his 
things are prettily piquant. But Franck !—laborious, 
conscientious, working always as one explaining the 
mysteries of form and development to a school-class— 
the adoration of him is a phenomenon of which I seek 
some explanation in vain. His is modern kapellmeister 
music: music of the sort of which Biilow said ‘‘ Yes, 
I have always liked it”. There is nothing disagreeable 
in any ten bars of it: it is the awful monotonous flow, 
that will not stop, which is disagreeable—more than 
disagreeable, actually hateful. It is not bad music 
like that of our Academics; but after all, even a 
thoroughgoing scoundrel is more interesting than 
a Clapham grocer or a City man. Franck was an 
ambitious, industrious grocer ; so small a man was he 
that he actually dreamed of founding a school. The 
great men never found schools: they close them. But 
the Franck school flourishes in Belgium to this day 
and produces music unto which no man may hearken’ 
without pain and grief and acute longing to run away. 
Busoni and Ysaye know better than to play such 
twaddle; and it is to be hoped that the exceedingly 


cool reception this sonata met with will’ serve as 
a hint that Franck will not do as a successor to 
Gounod, Dvorak, Greig and the others who have been 
foisted on us as great creative artists. Belgium has 
Franck’s music, and Belgium, being thoroughly un- 
musical, likes it. Wherefore let Belgium keep it. To 
those gentlemen of the press here who like it I would 
say One boom at a time, if you please. Let us be done 
kneeling to Richard Strauss before falling down to 
pray by the tomb of Franck. One argument used with 
reference both to Franck and other composers I wish 
to dismiss for ever. I have been told that I am bound 
to be wrong about Franck and Strauss because I have 
not heard a// their music. This is sheer lunacy. Need 
one read all Marie Corelli or Hall Caine to know how 
vulgar, stupid and inept their books are? And having 
perceived the truth does one continue to read them on 
chance of finding something good? Certainly not. 
After seeing or hearing a certain amount of a writer’s 
or a composer’s work we are able to measure the writer 
or composer as well as the work. I have not heard all 
Franck’s music, and in future will hear no more of it 
than I can help: I think I have measured Franck. 

It was just as well the concert opened with Bach’s 
sonata in E: had that genuine piece of music come 
after Franck ——! I cannot tell why it was described 
as for a violin and pianoforte. When a harpsichord is 
not available the piano serves ; but all the same the 
thing as we heard it is by no means the thing as 
Bach meant it to be heard. Why on earth do even 
great artists like Busoni and Ysaye want everlastingly 
to be mangling the masterpieces by playing them 
on instruments for which they were not intended ? 
There is plenty of music tor violin and piano: 
was it necessary to take this sonata and give us 
only a faint notion of its beauty and expressive- 
ness? This craze for transcribing is verily a disease. 
Organists must needs play piano music; pianists 
must ruin excellent instruments by playing transcrip- 
tions—often ugly ones—of Bach’s organ fugues. 
Fiddlers play Chopin’s nocturnes and selections from 
music-dramas. It is true this sonata of old Bach 
suffers less than might be expected: the sheer music 
in it triumphed over adverse circumstances and it came 
out clear, fresh, sweet and strong. But these freaks 
are much too risky to be indulged in at serious con- 
certs—how risky was revealed when Ysaje gave us 
Wilhelmj's monstrous ‘‘ paraphrase ” of ‘* Siegfried”. 
It was shameful and it was laughable: one felt that 
Ysajye ought either to be hung or tarred and feathered. 
He did not make things much better with a ludicrous, 
poverty-stricken Caprice by one Guiraud. It was a 
shocking piece of music and he played it consistently 
out of tune. On such occasions I can feel no pity. I 
only thought, Serve him right! Ysaye is far too great 
an artist to put us off with such nonsense. It dis- 
gusts those who are serious about art; and it does not 
please those who only want their ears tickled. 1 
wonder whether the world will ever see a virtuoso who 
has nothing of the trickster and charlatan about him, 
who has an artistic conscience if he has no other sort. 
I have watched star after star arise for these twenty 
years ; often I have thought that at last one had risen 
who was wholly artist ; and always I have been in the 
end disillusioned. Scratch the virtuoso and you find 
the trickster—always, with no exception. The vanity 
of the creature, his selfishness, his greed for ap- 
plause, if it is only the applause of the many-headed 
fool—these ruin his character at the beginning and 
often change him from a man into a monkey. After 
all, our ancestors were not altogether wrong when they 
regarded musicians and actors as vagabonds, as things 
who must eat with the scullions. They made mistakes, 
as when they imagined a Beethoven or Mozart to be ot 
the same stuff as the others ; but in a general way they 
were right. A man who has so little respect for a 
mighty genius like Wagner that he will play 
‘‘ Siegfried” paraphrases is himself worthy of no 
respect. I shall watch Ysaye’s programmes with 
peculiar interest now and see whether this was a mere 
momentary lapse from artistic rectitude or whether he 
is deliberately seeking popularity by playing rubbish 
and desecrating great art-works. 

For the rest, this concert did not turn out highly 
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interesting. Mrs. Cleaver, an American lady with a 
small, pleasant but very American voice—that is 
to say cold, unbacked by passion—sang some songs 
agreeably. However, someone should tell her to leave 
alone an ‘‘ Old Hebrew Melody” arranged by Kiicken. 
It is no more Hebrew than I am; it is simply a few 
bars of Rossini mixed into a sort of paste or jelly 
with a few bars of Donizetti. The words are comical 
enough in French: ‘‘ Ma harpe hélas! brisée, de larmes 
arrosée”’. Busoni played Chopin’s B flat minor sonata, 
and did his best with the abominable funeral march. 
The trio is the vulgarest thing ‘‘ the Polish composer ” 
ever wrote. If anyone plays that at my funeral I 
swear to rise from the dead and smash the instrument. 
The finale was magnificently given : only a very great 
player could have expressed the smouldering passion 
of it, constantly breaking into bright flame. and as 
constantly repressed. J. F. R. 


‘*“NINETEENTH CENTURY ART.”* 


}-20™ the illustrations scattered through Mr. 

MacColl’s remarkable book one gets some idea 
of what his publishers expected of him. As is not 
unusually the case when a conscientious artist disap- 
points a publisher, or indeed a patron of any kind, 
Mr. MacColl has done something infinitely better. 
Wisely keeping himself clear of the quicksands of 
contemporary criticism, he has devoted himself to 
the great and longer tried artists of the past century, 
and has given us, I think, the most important and 
stimulating book on painting and sculpture which has 
appeared during the last generation. In the first 
portion of it (that which deals with the vision and 
the imagination of the century) although parts of the 
former may appear to be a little, a very little, too 
technical, Mr. MacColl at once proves himself to 
be gifted with the highest critical powers. Nothing 
more clear, more illuminating and comprehensive 
has been done in the appreciation of any particular 
period of art; certainly nothing showing so sure 
and imaginative an interpretation of those delicate 
currents of feeling and thought affecting those works 
with which the great artists of the nineteenth century 
have enriched the world. Mr. MacColl devotes the 
greater part of the book, however, to studying the 
vision and aims of those personalities which appear to 
him to be the most complete or significant, and so 
intensely has he allowed his mind to be affected by each 
that much of its peculiar quality of beauty and strenu- 
ousness has entered into and inspired these portraits. 
The short essay on Goya, with which he opens, is 
worth all that has been written on that extraordinary 
painter. He goes on to show us David, not as the 
cold student of the antique, but as the passionate 
seeker after truth, like Goethe the ardent worshipper of 
the Greeks, as having approached most nearly God’s own 
perfect creatures ; hating the vicious and corrupt works 
of Fragonard and his other immediate predecessors ; 
untiring in his endeavours to place before the youth of 
France sterner and more wholesome ideals. He shows us 
Ingres expressing himself forcibly as ‘‘ the humble 
servant of the model”, the same enthusiastic enemy 
to tricks of picture-making, with a similar desire to 
appeal to a more innocent passion for form, lifting 
himself by unceasing study to a unique point of 
draughtsmanship. 

The studies on Géricault and Delacroix show an equally 
profound insight into the restless, romantic world- 
spirit which, sprung from Goethe, quickly affected the 
venturesome spirit of France early in the century. No 
two artists could well be more difficult to write upon, 
and Mr. MacColl succeeds in throwing on them some- 
thing of their own fierce light. Delacroix: the execu- 
tor, he calls him, of Géricault’s will—Delacroix, of 
whom Baudelaire wrote in words of bronze, so that 
they echo still through the empty corridors of the critics’ 
halls, and whom Goethe, with innocence and generosity, 
at a somewhat ungenerous period of his life, declared 
to have sounded in Faust’s soul deeper depths than he 
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himself had sounded. Delacroix! that alchemist ever 
feverishly experimenting in an atmosphere so fierce 
that none but a consumptive giant could have lived in 
it—would that Mr. MacColl would pipe more about 
this lion. 

Of Daumier he writes eloquently ‘‘ out of his neigh- 
bours in the street, or a bit of waste suburb, he can 
give us, more than many a picture, the awe of deluges 
and judgments, the vast doings of Tohu and Bohu, 
the beginning and end of things and our own tragic 
comic behaviour in between”. Millet’s personality and 
consummate art he treats with a rare tenderness and 
understanding. That he should have passed so lightly 
over the work of Barye is to me, I confess, a matter of 
some surprise. The greatest, certainly the completest 
sculptor of the last 300 years, Barye was the first to do 
for sculpture what David tried to do for painting—that 
was to make the existing works of the Greeks serve 
as a basis for a closer, deeper, more noble study of 
nature. Concentrating himself on study of forms and 
habits of animals, he succeeded in finding a means of 
treating the most violent actions within the most con- 
strained and classical forms. His was such a life, 
such a temperament, as Rembrandt’s: calm, self- 
denying, ever observant; by poverty, or the indiffer- 
ence or malice or stupidity of men undeterred from his 
slow, perfectly regulated labour. This man’s work, 
with Millet’s, is the most perfect of modern times ; 
perfect in so far as the execution is in complete accord 
with the largeness and depth of the conception, neither 
lagging behind, nor ever tempted ahead. Such men, 
too, give their lives to help mankind—to save them 
from the damning evidences of their self-indulgence 
and blindness to the beauties and realities of life—by 
smuggling, quietly and unobserved, their treasures 
into the world. 

Of Rodin’s work Mr. MacColl is a passionate sup- 
porter: ‘‘ the one artist who has a familiar, a commerce 
with shadows and terrors, who can cast a spell, bring 
up spirits ; such a mixture of ardour and tenacity has 
had few examples, for few are able to hold fast an 
impassioned dream through an untiring search for 
form”. Mr. MacColl points out with great clearness 
that unconscious marriage between design and form 
which he declares to be the keynote of the great 
Frenchman’s art. It is Rodin’s belief in an intense 
application to the form and movement of his models, 
resulting in the semi-conscious addition of the impor- 
tant feature of design, that has helped to make all that 
he has done so vital and imposing. An equally severe 
application bestowed on the conscious mastering of the 
elements of proportion, of form and of the principles of 
movement made Barye and Millet the incomparable 
artists they were. It is by those who push the attitude 
chosen, no matter what that attitude be, to the highest 
degree of intensity, that really great work is given to 
the world. Disciples may wrangle and bicker in the 
market place over meanings and methods and what 
not—they have done so from time immemorial. The 
masters themselves pay no heed. They remain aloof, 
intent on their own labours. 

Space does not allow of further examination into the 
many remarkable studies contained in Mr. MacColl’s 
book. Of English painters in particular, the two most 
striking are those on the shamefully neglected Alfred 
Stevens, and the popular David Wilkie, whose ‘sly, 
slow, pawky nature” Mr. MacColl has treated with 
evident enjoyment. 

To Mr. Watts’ portraits Mr. MacColl does not seem 
inclined to give the high place they hold in the estima- 
tion of many of us. Those portraits are endeared to 
us by a certain quality of noble innocence most rare 
among portrait-painters—a quality in virtue of which 
the painter, resisting the accidental opportunities of 
displaying his power, has given to us a superb series 
of portraits of those men and women, whose achieve- 
ments, characters or beauty he admired. 

How much, however, Mr. MacColl has cultivated 
and developed his critical powers he shows in his re- 
markable study on Claude Monet, who has, as he 
points out, been forced to “‘traffic and bargain with 
nature ” as much as any of the old painters. No book 
could well give a clearer vision of the labour of an 
artist’s life—the labour of recreating always anew some- 
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thing of the beauty without which his life would be in 
vain. To the artist full of reverence for the past, the 
greatest possible works have been already achieved. 
To him again, walking in the fields, or among his 
fellow-men, seeing the lights and shadows of nature 
and of life, there is still everything to be done. And 
of this longing effort, of this struggle for expression, 
of this glad renunciation of the common privileges of 
life, of all those conflicts without which there can be no 
mastery, Mr. MacColl has given us indeed a memor- 
able picture. W. RoTHENSTEIN. 


“OTHELLO” RE-INTERPRETED. 


| needs no courage to say that as a dramatist, in the 

narrow sense of the word, Shakespeare has had his 
day. Those crude farces and melodramas, native or 
exotic, used by him as vessels for his genius, are not 
good enough for this sophisticated age. What thrill 
for us in the strange adventures of the Prince of 
Denmark or the Thane of Cawdor or the Venetian 
usurer? These were the kind of things that made 
Shakespeare popular in his own day. They were 
fashionable then, and accordingly are out of fashion 
now. What interests us in Shakespeare’s plays is not 
the plays themselves, but the (strictly irrelevant) truth 
and beauty that he poured intothem. We love them 
for their matchless poetry and their matchless insight 
into the human soul. ‘‘ Hamlet” is for us nothing but 
the study of a contemplative man distracted by the 
necessity to be up and doing; ‘‘ Macbeth”, the study 
of a noble mind degraded by ambition : ‘‘ The Merchant 
of Venice”, the study of racial strength against con- 
tempt and persecution. Nothing to us now, the actual 
framework of these studies; everything, the studies 
themselves, and the language in which they are set 
forth. Our pleasure in the production of a Shake- 
spearean play is according solely to the illuminative 
rightness of the conception of the chief character or 
characters, and to the sonorous beauty with which the 
verse is declaimed by all. Let us see whether we can 
be pleased by ‘‘ Othello” as now enacted at the Lyric 
Theatre. 

Our whole interest in ‘‘ Othello” is divided be- 
tween two studies: on the one hand a study of 
natural villainy; on the other, a study of a grand, 

rimitive soul lashed to overwhelming rage by 
jealousy. ‘‘ Othello” is a two-part play, and of 
the two parts in it the more deeply interesting is not 
the title-part: its really central figure is lago, and 
‘*Tago” it ought really to have been called. It would, 
assuredly, have been called so, had Shakespeare con- 
ceived it for himself, and not merely ‘‘ lifted” it in his 
usual manner. Not before he had worked some way 
through his version, did Shakespeare begin to see lago 
with his own eyes. I take it that in the Italian story 
Iago was a commonplace scoundrel, compassing 
Othello’s ruin because he had reason to hate Othello. 
It is as a commonplace scoundrel that we see Iago at 
first. He is angry that Othello has preferred to him in 
military rank Cassio, the less capable soldier ; also, he 
believes that Othello has seduced Emilia, his wife ; and 
these motives prick him tothe task of ruining his master’s 
happiness. But gradually, as the play proceeds, and as 
Shakespeare’s own creative genius takes possession of 
himself, we begin to see that Iago is not really pricked 
at all by desire for vengeance. He is villainous for 
villainy’s sake—a philosophic villain, planning havoc as 
a curious intellectual gratification to himself. Against 
Othello he has no more ill-will than against Cassio or 
Roderigo or any other of his pawns. If he has any 
feeling at all in relation to Othello, it is a feeling of 
pity—a dry, intellectual pity for one who, like the rest, 
is his inferior in intellect ; and even this pity is eclipsed 
by sense of humour. Othello is amusing : and the more 
he suffer, the more amusing must he become. For 
that reason, and only for that reason, is Iago 
Othello’s enemy. If some yet nobler and more 
stupendous fool hove in sight, lago would straight- 
‘way leave Othello in peace. All the energy of 


his mind is centred on the contrivance of mischief. 
For the art.of war he has no enthusiasm: he is a 
capable soldier, because he happens to be a soldier, but 


he sees no romance in his profession. Neither does 

conquest in love allure him. He confesses to Roderigo 

an abstract interest in ‘“‘our raging motions, our 
carnal stings, our unbitted lusts, whereof I take this 

that you call love to be a sect or scion”. But himself _ 
is above such follies. Speaking of Othello’s love for 

Desdemona, he says ‘‘I do love her too”, grimly, 
adding that he loves her in so far as she is the instru- 

ment prepared for Othello’s downfall, and ‘‘ not out of 
absolute lust, though peradventure I stand accountant 

for as great a sin”—for all he knows, he may have a 

sexual passion for her; but that were neither here nor 

there. Now and again, he reverts to Emilia’s infidelity 

as his motive in mischief. This is not, as some too 

subtle writers have suggested, a sign that he is so 

subtle as to deceive even himself: he sees himself as 

clearly as he sees everyone else, and the only difference 

between his vision of himself and his vision of his 

fellows is that he does not think himself ridiculous. 

His harping on Emilia is an inconsistency not in him- 

self, but in Shakespeare, who did not wholly un- 

trammel his own finished Iago from the Iago in the 
first perfunctory sketch. What the poet was too lazy 

to do, we do for him ; and lago stands out for us as a 
perfect type of philosophic villainy. A great part, this, 

needing a great actor. A very difficult part, also, need- 

ing a very accomplished actor. To Othello and to most 

of the other characters Iago must seem simply a bluff, 

straightforward soldier—‘‘ honest Iago”, and all that. 

But to the audience he must seem always the great 

villain that he is. ‘‘I am not what I am”, he confides 
to Roderigo, and from time to time he reveals himself 
in soliloquy. But the actor must not rely on these 
devices : he must be always the true Iago to the audi- 

ence and the false lago to the dramatis persone. 

Much skill is needed for this dual suggestion. Much 
skill might be expected of so clever and experienced an 
actor as Mr. Herbert Waring, who plays Iago in this 
revival. Much skill is not, however, what Mr. Waring 
shows us. To the audience and to the dramatis 
persone he is the same creature. The great villain ? 
The bluff, straightforward soldier? Alas, neither. 
Nothing, alas, that we can conceive as having ever 
existed in real life, and nothing that we have not seen 
in romantic dramas when Mr. Waring was playing 
the hero. A strutting, chin-in-the-air figure, with a 
fixed smile, and with much squaring of elbows and 

twirling of wrists—that is the sole impression left by 
Mr. Waring’s Iago. Of lago as a good fellow on the 
one hand, or as a bad fellow on the other, there is 
no impression at all. One sees simply a frigid repeti- 
tion of what was (or, as I think, wasn’t) all very well 
in ‘‘ Under the Red Robe” and kindred masterpieces. 
You will hardly believe me when I tell you that at 
the close of the first act, after speaking the terrible 
words 


have’t. It is engender’d. Hell and night 

Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s 

light ” 

the actor performs his well-known trick of raising his 
hat by the back of its brim and whirling it round his 
head till it falls back into position. Throughout, the 
actor’s one aim seems to be the display of a quite 
irrelevant virtuosity. ‘‘ Decorations by Waring”! 
They should have been countermanded. 

The demands made on an actor by the part of lago 
are wholly intellectual. The chief need of the part of 
Othello is a special kind of physique. As I have 
suggested, there was no reason to expect that Mr. 
Waring would not be a very capable Iago. There was, 
however, no doubt that Mr. Forbes Robertson ought 
not to appear as the Moor. His performance has, at 
least, the advantage of being no disappointment. It is 
essential that Othello be a man of solid bulk—a mag- 
nificent animal, stately in repose, savagely terrible in 
passion. When Mr. Robertson came on the stage, one 
felt that here was not Othello, arraigned before the 
Senators, but Hamlet playing an Oriental part in some 

lay before the dons at the University of Wittenberg. 

nstead of the calm, majestic Moor, we saw a quick- 
witted, highly-strung, highly-refined student, who 
might subsequently be goaded to the verge of hysteria, 
but hardly through dark depths of passion to the 
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committing of crime. Mr. Robertson’s conception of 
Othello is, no doubt, impeccable. But Nature debars 
him from showing ittous. He cannot suggest the brute 
grandeur or the brute passion of Othello. In the scene 
of Desdemona’s murder he is at his best, but he is so 
because here Othello ceases to be Othello, avowing that 
he will slay his wife not because she has betrayed his 
trust in her, but as an act of moral precaution—‘‘ else 
she’ll betray more men”. Admirable, again, is he 
when, at last, Othello is subdued by the ruin that he has 
wrought and by his impending suicide. But in the 
other scenes —the earlier, needing the extreme of static 
force, and the later, needing the extreme of dynamic 
force—Mr. Robertson merely fails to perform an im- 
possible task. 

Intellectually and emotionally, then, we cannot be 
pleased by ‘‘Othello” as now enacted at the Lyric 
Theatre. Instead of a giant caught in the toils of a 
devil, we see a student scored off by a fop. There 
remains the question of auric pleasure—is the poetry 
well treated by the company? Needless to say that 
Mr. Robertson so declaims it that every phrase and 
cadence has its due beauty. Pleasant to add that 
Miss Gertrude Elliott, as Desdemona, speaks it very 
prettily, and that Mr. Sydney Valentine, as Brabantio, 
rolis it out impressively. Horrid not to be able to 
acquit any other one of letting it go hang. Max. 


INSURANCE AS SUBSTITUTE FOR CONSOLS. 


i” April of next year the interest from Consols will 
be reduced from 2} to 2} per cent., and it is re- 

rted that in view of this decrease in the rate of 
interest many people are selling Consols with a view 
to obtaining more remunerative investments. Appa- 
rently many of the people who are selling Consols are 
permanent holders of their investments, and the differ- 
ence between 2} and 2} per cent. in their incomes makes 
a considerable and uncomfortable difference. If the 
question of selling Consols arises, it is inevitably 
followed by the further question ‘‘What is to be 
done with the proceeds of the sale”? There is of 
course a large selection of gilt-edged securities, the 
return upon which is better than the yield from Consols, 
and the security abundant. At the best the interest is 
low, and the capital value of the investment is subject 
to fluctuation with perhaps a more probable decrease 
than increase. It is therefore opportune to point out 
once more that by combining life assurance with an 
annuity it is possible to obtain the most complete 
security, a remunerative rate of interest, and an 
absence of variation in capital value. At the present 
price of Consols the rate of interest yielded, when 
the change to 2} per cent. takes place next April, 
is less than 2}? per cent.; but by combining a 
life policy with an annuity it is possible to obtain 
over 3} per cent. upon the capital invested, and 
the certain return of the full amount of the capital 
at death. To obtain this result it is necessary to take 
a life policy in one Office, and an annuity in another, 
and a medical examination has to be made before the 
life policy is issued. Moreover so high a return as this 
cannot be obtained by women, in consequence of the 
fess favourable rates of annuity that are given to 
females. It is, however, possible for men and women, 
irrespective of age and without medical examination, 
to secure the return of their capital in full, interest 
upon it half-yearly at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum, without the possibility of decrease, and with 
the certainty of an increase in income after the first 
five years to a rate of probably more than 3} per cent. 
The security for this investment is not inferior to that 
of Consols themselves. The return of the capital un- 
impaired and the half-yearly payment of interest at 
the rate of 3 per cent. per annum are absolutely 
guaranteed by the Norwich Union Life Office, while 
the increase of income beyond the guaranteed 3 per 
cent. is dependent upon the future profits of the com- 
pany. As, however, the office holds reserves sufficient 
to meet all its liabilities in the. event of the rate of 
interest upon its funds being much’ less than it is 
likely to earn, the rate of mortality being greater 


than is probable, and the expenditure higher than is 
being incurred, the declaration of future bonuses at a 
good rate is a practical certainty, and the failure of the 
office to fulfil the guaranteed conditions of its con- 
tracts is as inconceivable as the failure of the British 
Government to pay the interest upon the National 
Debt. 

These conditions of absolute security are in no way 
confined to the Norwich Union : there are many British 
Life Offices of long standing and high position, the 
security of which is equally unimpeachable ; but this 
company quotes in its prospectuses a policy particularly 
suitable to the requirements of holders of Consols, and 
its financial position is unsurpassed by any other office 
in the kingdom. In the event of it being necessary to 
realise the security during the lifetime of the investor 
the society guarantees a return of not less than 95 
per cent. of the purchase money, and probably after 
the policy had been in force for a few years the full 
amount invested could be obtained upon surrender. 
We do not quite know how the society arrives at 
the results which it quotes. The investment is a 
combination of a life assurance policy and an annuity, 
and it is probable that it may be so arranged that the 
premium may be payable out of the annuity, in which 
case a rebate of income-tax not exceeding one-sixth of 
the investor’s income could be claimed upon the 
amount paid for premiums. Then the investment 
would be still more remunerative than it appears to 
be from the figures we have already given. Such an 
investment as this is a peculiarly attractive alternative 
to Consols: the guaranteed returns are greatly superior 
to those of British Government stocks; the security 
being absolute in both cases there is practically no 
choice between them on this ground, and that the 
income will be greater than the 3 per cent. guaranteed 
is beyond doubt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COMPLETION OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 
WHEN AND AT WHAT PRICE? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Junior Constitutional Club, S.W. 

Sir,—The Panama Canal cost the. French nation 
nearly £ 80,000,000 sterling and is not half constructed. 
There are difficulties and obstacles of the gravest kind 
in the excavation of the Culebra Mountain, the damming 
and derivation of the Chagres River and the construc- 
tion of ports, jetties and quays at Panama and Colon. 
The question is will the Americans or American 
Government, in the event of their obtaining from the 
Colombian Government a concession not overburdened 
with exigencies of a political and financial nature, build 
it, how long will they take, and what will be the cost ? 
As an official and one of the original founders of the 
Panama Canal from its very birth in Paris, having 
accompanied the first expedition to Panama, and being 
now the only survivor in England of the original 
pioneers, I can speak from mature experience and 
authority on this great enterprise. I left France on 
6 january, 1881, forming one of the Commission of 
Pioneers who went out to organise the different services 
on the Isthmus (Colon, Panama and line of canal) and 
remained until the suspension of the works and conse- 
quent failure of the construction. I assisted at the 
initial surveys, the building of houses and sheds, the 
fitting up of machinery, and the importation of 
labourers. 

In February 1881 the majority of the inhabitants 
were without resources and ill clad. In the winter the 
town was a collection of ponds and pools, in the 
summer the dust was blinding. From this state of 
penury in which Panama and Colon were plunged, 
the advent of the pioneers of the Canal and their 
subsequent residence on the Isthmus, followed by 
the successive arrivals of the staff, traders, labourers 
and seekers of contracts and employment, changed the 
face of the Isthmus. The second year of our arrival 
saw the inhabitants thriving and on the road to comfort 
st&Phevengineering staff of: the Frémch: company. per 
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ceived that they had a stupendous task to carry out. 
First and foremost they had to face the dangers of the 
climate. Fevers are prevalent and yellow fever exists 
in an endemic form all the year round. It sometimes 
becomes an epidemic at the change of the seasons, that 
is in April and May at the end of the dry season, and 
in September and October at the conclusion of the wet 
season. In the winter months everything is soaked by 
torrents of rain, mildew attacks shoes and apparel of 
every description, trees and bush grow on the house- 
tops, and work in the cuttings and trenches of the Canal 
is rendered most difficult and unpleasant. The heat 
is of a damp nature and people are afways in a state 
of dripping perspiration. In the summer months the 
heat is excessive, everything is parched and water is 
very scarce. Wells have to be dug and water brought 
from a rivulet called the Matasnillo, impure in its aspect, 
and selling at 10 cents a bucket. These are the first 
two dangers one has to contend with, fever and lack 
of water in the dry weather, and floods in the rainy 
season. These two incidents alone will make the 
contractor understand that he has really speaking six 
months to work properly and effectively, for during the 
other period of six months be will find his ‘‘ chantiers ” 
inundated with water and lined with mud. Add to 
these incidents the constant occurrence of revolutions 
when you have to be barricaded in your homes for three 
or four weeks, dependent upon the contents of your 
provisions in store, generally tinned goods, to exist 
until the end of the siege. 

The Isthmus of Panama is volcanic as the excava- 
tions and borings have proved at both ends of the 
Isthmus. In September 1882 we had a tremendous 
shock which lasted fifty-two seconds, followed by con- 
tinuous shocks until May 1883. The first shock was 
strong enough to destroy the pillars of the Chambers of 
Deputies, stones from the Cathedral fell in the public 
square and nearly all the houses and steeples of 
churches were fissured. These seismic disturbances 
are not frequent but they exist and are ready to recur 
at any moment. 

Such are the physical difficulties you have to contend 
with on the Isthmus. Next as to what I term the engi- 
neering difficulties—the damming of the Chagres and the 
cutting of the Culebra Mountain. When MM. Couvreux 
and Hersent sent their engineers on the Isthmus they 
calculated that a dam thrown across the valley near 
Gamboa, a few miles from the sources of the Chagres, 
would intercept the river in its course and prevent its 
flowing directly into the Canal. This plan, they thought, 
would avoid disturbing the water in the bed of the 
Canal. The dam was to collect the waters of the 
Chagres and to form in its rear a large lake of 
200,000,000 cubic metres of water. This immense body 
was regulated in its exit through the locks in such a 
way as to prevent a rapid current from being created in 
the bed of the Canal. This plan only lasted a few 
months; for on his arrival M. Boyer, the celebrated 
French engineer, ridiculed it, proving that in the rainy 
season the freshets rose from 20 to 30 feet in a single 
night, and the pressure and rush of such an enormous 
volume of water would burst the dam and flood the 
whole country, doing it incalculable damage and destruc- 
tion, in fact a Noah’s deluge. M. Boyer after careful 
study proposed a different plan. It was to constructa 
small dam near the sources of the Chagres to carry 
away its waters in a “‘ derivation ” (an artificial bed ex- 
cavated parallel with the line of canal) to the east of 
Colon near Porto Bello. The artificial was to be deeper 
than the natural bed in order to receive and carry away 
the surplus waters caused by the freshets, and thus 
impede the river from crossing and recrossing the bed 
of the Canal as it does now. From the sources of the 
Chagres near Gamboa to the outlet near Colon is 
nearly 30 miles: so a small canal of about 50 feet wide, 
and 10 feet deep, has to be built for 30 miles. There 
is no other better solution to this problem at present. 

Now comes the peculiar and difficult problem the 
cutting of the Culebra Mountain. It will be a gigantic 
task if they make a ‘‘canal 4 niveau” (a level canal 
without locks) which I do not think they contemplate, 
but one with locks. The Culebra is a. mountain 
—_ high, of which’ not half has been excavated, 
. peculiarity of the mountain is to move so as to 


close the gap you open by excavation. The French 
term for this is ‘‘foisonné”. To make the water-way 
safe it is natural I suppose to face the sides of the 
mountain as you would the entrance of harbour works 
so as to prevent this extraordinary feature or freak of 
nature. The length of the mountain from the introit 
to exit is 3} miles, so one can imagine the sides of a 
mountain 300 feet high and 34 miles long faced with 
stone or any other substance to render it stationary. 
Then for locks. The rise and fall of the tide on the 
Pacific and Atlantic termini must be taken into con- 
sideration, that is, the locks must be a chef d’ceuvre 
of large and powerful structure to compete with or 
sustain the unequal rise and fall of the tides on the 
Pacific side. The Atlantic rises and falls only 6 inches 
whilst the Pacific rise and fall are between 18 and 
22 feet. 

The only real work done on the Canal was the section 
from Gatun to Bohio Soldado, a distance of about nine- 
teen miles. This cutting was dredged out by the 
American Contracting and Dredging Company managed 
by MM. H. B. and M. A. Slavin, two able and clever 
Canadian contractors. This section was but partly 
dredged owing to the failure of the financial resources 
of the Canal company. They encountered in their 
dredging plots and blocks of dolerite and stone 
which have to be blasted. Since the suspension 
of the works in 1887 the banks have become forests 
of luxuriant vegetation and the bed has been partly 
filled up with the earth of the banks slipping and 
caving in. The work will have to be gone over in this 
section as well as in many others. As I said, the 
sum expended by the French Company approaches 
£,80,000,000. How much more money will be requisite 
to make the Canal navigable and opened to the traffic 
of the world? I say another £40,000,000 and to do 
this it will require ten years. Will the Americans bear 
the brunt of such an enterprise ? 

Yours faithfully, 
TANKERVILLE CHAMBERLAINE. 


THE HUSTLING AWAY OF JAMES II. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviIEw. 


Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
14 December, 1902. 

Sir,—The Parthian shaft has apparently stuck, and 
with good reason; for the writer of the article on 
Gibbons in the Dictionary of National (why National 
in this case?) Biography, after weighing the evidence 
on the question, declares that Gibbons was Dutch and 
of Dutch origin. The decisive authority quoted is a 
letter among the Ashmolean MSS. in the Bodleian. 
Perhaps ‘‘F. C. H.” can throw some further light on 

the matter. W. 


BAD LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 


Southsea, 29 November, 1902. 

Sir,—There is one curious point in this corre- 
spondence which strikes me forcibly. All your corre- 
spondents manifest certain knowledge as to what 
constitutes ‘‘ bad” language. How have they arrived 
at this knowledge? What constitutes bad language, 
and how did it become so? This would be interesting 
research for the philologist. Many words now con- 
sidered coarse or improper were in current use a century 
or so ago, as anyone can discover from old writers and 
obsolete dictionaries. But still the question remains, 
‘* Why are certain words recognised as quite unthink- 
able ; and what was their genesis ? ” 

For myself, many of the words I overhear amongst 
navvies, &c., are quite devoid of any meaning whatever, 
and the circumstance that some of your correspondents 
easily associate whatever meaning is intended with the 
words used, reminds me of the story of the lady who 
complained to Dr. Johnson that his Dictionary con- 
tained so many naughty words. ‘‘ Ah! Madam” said 
the Doctor rebukingly ‘‘you have been looking for 
them ”. Yours truly, 

ALFRED J. HENwooD. 
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REVIEWS. 


~TEELE THE SHOWMAN. 


**Essays of Richard Steele.” Selected and Edited by 
L. E. Steele. London: Macmillan. 1902. 2s. 


shades of the moon. The selecter and publisher 
will persist in embodying them in collections which may 
tend to give them the appearance of life: but they are 
indeed as near dead as possible so far as their works 
are concerned. We read about them with pleasure 
still; the age interests us; though it has been whispered 
of late that the archeology and biography of it have 
been overdone. But we will not read them. There 
was the monumental edition of Richardson a short 
fime ago. We wonder how many people have been 
persuaded to read the portentous volumes who were 
not readers of Richardson before: a select band of 
professed students. Dare anybody make a similar edi- 
tion of Johnson ? Some still read Burke but not the 
‘* Sublime and the Beautiful”: and in pure literature 
the only two of the period when Boswell was writin 
about Johnson, with the exception of Boswell himself 
who are still readable, are Fielding and Goldsmith. A 
little further back we have Swift, Addison, Steele, 
Pope; and who would buy their works with the 
intention of reading them? Mr. Lecky and other 
industrious writers read them, to write histories 
and biographies for those who like social and 
political gossip and the flavour of old times; but 
nobody for purely literary enjoyment. Gulliver is alive 
but ‘‘ Cato” is dead, and though Swift was an infinitely 
superior pamphleteer to Steele we should as soon think 
of reading one as the other. The Hanoverian Succes- 
sion, and the Conduct of the War by the Allies, and 
the Fortifications of Dunkirk are not precisely topics 
that we care to know much about now. Old libraries 
still have heirlooms of the ‘‘ Spectator” and the 
** Tatler” ; relics of a time when Addison and Steele 
were models of elegant English. Who has not seen 
the long rows of them in their faded brown and gold 
bindings veritable monuments of the departed whose 
reposé nobody will disturb? From time to time the 
Cjarendon Press or an American University thinks a 
collection ought to be made from this funereal mass 
only because they are not modern. That has been 
done for Steele; and then it occurs to Mr. Steele, 
the collector of the essays in the present volume, 
that really we could do with less Steele in these days : 
and the present very little book is the result. We 
ourselves should have condensed it still further and 
should not have cared for much more than two of the 
theatrical essays ‘‘ The Death of Estcourt” and 
‘** Betterton the Actor”. But it is somewhat excessive 
ee to compare them with Elia’s ‘‘ The Acting of 

unden” or ‘‘On Some of the Old Actors”. Itisa 
small residuum from the voluminous mass of printed 
matter Steele turned out. There are about seventy essays 
from the ‘‘ Spectator” the ‘‘ Tatler” and the ‘‘ Guar- 
dian” ; and Steele’s contributions to the ‘‘ Spectator” 

-alone were 236. The plays, and the controversial pamph- 
lets, and the verse and the ‘‘Apology ” are quite hopeless. 
The remarkable thing about them is only that they, and 
even the superior productions of the same kind turned 
out by Addison, should have been so popular. But 
Steele knew his public and if he was not a writer of 
genius he was a consummate showman. He hit upon 
the device of appealing to the tastes of the middle- 
class woman of the day, and anticipated the modern 
editor by nearly two hundred years in discovering this 
first principle of success for a popular periodical. 

Another device of which he saw the possibilities very 
early in the history of the Olla-Podrida Publication was 
the pretence of improving the morals and the fashions 
of smart people by descanting on their vices and 
foibles and extravagant habits. This has always 
proved an attractive bait. The writer can use up 
every kind of scandal, and touch on every topic of 
pruriency, and do his sensation-mongering under the pre- 
text of acting as a moral censor. Steele stopped short 
of the developments of which his scheme showed itself 


be the father of it. Swift said he chose the title of the 
‘“‘ Tatler” in honour of the fair sex. If the contents 
of his periodicals are no longer worth reading, and it 
would be astonishing if they were seeing to whom they 
were addressed and what their object was, their titles 
are. It would be worth the while of the publishers of 
cheap periodicals to consider Steele’s taste in titles. The 
‘* Spectator” calls for no particular remark : it is obvious 
and commonplace: but ‘‘ Town Talk ” ‘‘ The Tea Table” 
‘* Chit-Chat ” could hardly be bettered even by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor who reproduces with such remarkable fidelity 
the sentimentalities, the exuberance, and the shrewd- 
ness of his long-since-departed Irish compatriot. Then 
there was the ‘‘ Ladies’ Library”. It gives us a re- 
markable glimpse of the woman of the eighteenth 
century who could be beguiled by the twaddle in which 
Steele explained his idea. It is in an essay ‘‘ Advice 
to Ladies on Exercise and Education” in Mr. Steele’s 
collection. ‘‘ This collection of books” says this 
exploiter of feminism ‘shall consist of such authors 
as do not corrupt while they divert, but shall 
tend more immediately to improve them as they 
are women. They shall be such as shall not hurt a 
feature by the austerity of their reflections, nor cause 
one impertinent glance by the wantonness of them. 
They ‘shall all tend to advance the value of their inno- 
cence as virgins, improve their understanding as wives, 
and regulate their tenderness as parents”. And the 
women of the day could stand folios of such stuff and 
the men too; though it is not difficult to understand 
what must have been the sentiments of the grim mas- 
culine Swift on his flabby contemporary. 

As the facts of Steele’s actual life were what they 
were, we do not wonder that his unctuousness caused him 
to be regarded by his opponents as a hypocrite and ad- 
venturer. It is worth noting how business shrewd- 
ness and sentimentalities go together in feminists like 
Steele and Richardson, and if a man who combines 
them is suspected of hypocrisy it is not astonishing. 
The distinguishing mark of all hypocrites in literature 
has been exactly this particular combination; and it 
is the expression of the common sentiment on the 
matter. The Tartuffes, Mawworms, Pecksniffs, Chad- 
bands and Stigginses are all of this type. It is nota 
matter of any consequence, except to those who may 
have been tricked and betrayed by him during his life, 
whether a man was a hypocrite or not, at least in such 
a case as Steele’s. Nothing of importance to us turns 
on that question ; but it does appear to be the fact that 
the very natural suspicions about Steele have been 
shown to be untrue: and we can agree with Mr. 
Steele that the ‘‘ misrepresentations of Lord Macaulay 
and the picturesque inaccuracies of Thackeray” may 
be forgotten. As to forgiveness, which we are asked to 
grant to Macaulay, he himself would not forgive any- 
one who asked him to spoil an effective picture for the 
inartistic purpose of making it more like the real thing. 
But however it may be with Steele’s biography asa 
study in psychology, and it is very curious, it is of 
little importance for literature, because he produced 
nothing which makes it worth the trouble of applying 
the psychological test. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AS STATESWOMAN. 


**Queen Victoria: a Biography.” By Sidney Lee. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1902. 10s. 6d. 


FoR forty years Queen Victoria was so little in evi- 

dence, and appeared so rarely in the capital that the 
maxim ‘‘ The Queen reigns but does not govern” sank 
deep into the popular mind. It was understood that 
the Queen discharged her routine duties with indus- 
trious regularity, and that she took a becoming interest 
in all public movements, political and philanthropic. 
But nothing more than this was suspected. — Mr. 
Sidney Lee’s pages reveal an eager and active politi- 
cian, working hard every day with tongue and pen to 
guide her country in the direction in which she thought 
that itought to move. To say that Victoria was not a 
partisan is nonsense. She was a Tory, and, putting 
aside Lord Melbourne, the tutor of her. girlish days, 


to be possible afterwards, but he had the ingenuity to 


she was warmly attached to Peel and to Beaconsfield, 
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while she hated her Liberal Premiers, Palmerston and 
Gladstone, with feminine intensity, for which, it must 
be granted, she had good personal reasons, apart from 
politics. (She objected to Gladstone for one thing 
because he ‘‘always addressed her as though she 
were a public meeting.”) We use the word Tory in 
the sense in which Lord Beaconsfield employed it, for 
Victoria did not belong to the reactionary school of 
Liverpool and Eldon. She sympathised with Sir 
Robert Peel’s conversion to Free Trade,—though Lord 
Melbourne told her it was ‘‘damned dishonest ”—and 
she shared Disraeli’s views about the extension of the 
franchise. In Church matters she was broadly Eras- 
tian, if not latitudinarian. She hated anything like 
bigotry or religious persecution, and was opposed to 
Lord John Russell’s futile Ecclesiastical Titles Act, 
but inconsistently she supported Tait and Disraeli 
in their attempt to ‘‘put down Ritualism.” But in 
truth the late Queen cared little for domestic politics, 
believing foreign affairs to be her sphere. This 
was the reason why she could not get on with two 
such opposite men as Palmerston and Gladstone, for 
Palmerston thought she interfered in foreign politics too 
much, and Gladstone could not interest her in his 
various schemes of domestic reform. Theoretically, of 
course, Queen Victoria was wrong, for the principle of 
ministerial responsibility is not consistent with the 
Sovereign’s interference in either domestic or foreign 
policy. Yet calmly reviewing the course of European 
politics during the last sixty years by the aid of Mr. 
Lee’s book, it is impossible to say that the Queen’s 
constant and vigorous interference by correspondence 
with her Ministers and foreign sovereigns was not on 
the whole beneficial. Between 1840 and 1860 Her 
Majesty was entirely under the guidance of her 
husband: the hand was the hand of Victoria: but the 
voice was the voice of Albert. After the latter’s death 
the Queen’s one object was to continue his foreign 
policy: ‘‘his spirit still ruled her from his urn”. Now 
the Prince Consort knew quite as much about European 
politics as Lord Palmerston, and he was, in a sense, 
better educated than the great Minister. But there 
probably exist in this world no two types more 
antipodean to one another than a German princeling 
and a British aristocrat. Hence it came about that 
these two very clever men were always at loggerheads. 
Palmerston was boisterously sympathetic with all revolu- 
tionary movements on the Continent: the Queen and 
the Prince Consort were angrily opposed to them. We 
do not mean to say that Victoria and her husband were 
not largely guided by their prejudices in favour of their 
royal relatives and friends. They could not help being 
so. King Leopold of Belgium was the Queen’s uncle, 
and stood to her in the place of a father. Her eldest 
daughter was the Crown Princess of Prussia: the large 
family of Saxe-Coburg were her cousins, as were some 
of the Bourbons : the Princess of Wales was the King 
of Denmark’s daughter: and as time went on these 
relationships multiplied themselves. But we do say 
that the royalist prejudices of the Queen were a better 
— to her than the revolutionary prejudices of 
‘Palmerston were to the Government of England. After 
all, in the course of her long reign, Victoria only made 
one mistake in her ideas of foreign policy, namely, her 
opposition to the unification of Italy, which was due to 
her friendship for the Emperor of Austria, and her 
dislike of Victor Emmanuel. 

The key-note, the idée mére, of the Queen’s Euro- 
pean policy was a strong Prussia, and events have 
accomplished her desire. It puzzles us that so 
shrewd a man as Bismarck should not have dis- 
cerned in Queen Victoria a valuable ally in his 
own designs; instead of which, he was jealous of 


cher influence, and contemptuous of her intelligence. 


Palmerston, on the other hand, seems to us to 
have made blunder after blunder in foreign politics, 
and he nearly always did so in defiance of the wishes of 


his Sovereign. It was undoubtedly Palmerston that 


drew us into the alliance with Napoleon, which cost us 
the Crimean War, one of the greatest mistakes this 


-country ever committed. 


So far from regretting Victoria’s interference in 
foreign politics, we wish it had been more effec- 
tive, for it would have saved us some modern 


wars. But though the Queen was always for peace, 
when once we were in a war she was all for carry- 
ing it through to a successful issue. She despised 
Gladstone’s policy after Majuba ; and when the expedi- 
tion for the relief of Gordon was in preparation she let 
her Ministers have no rest. Mr. Lee tells us that she 
addressed no fewer than seventeen notes in one day to 
Mr. Childers, at that time Secretary of State for War. 
This reminds us that in addition to foreign politics the 
Queen regarded the Army as her peculiar province, as, 
in fact, an appanage of the Crown. There is, or was, 
a theory that the Sovereign is the head of the Army, 
which the old Duke of Wellington encouraged by the 
inconceivably foolish proposal that the Prince Consort 
should be appointed Commander-in-Chief, much to 
Victoria’s delight, though her husband was wise 
enough to refuse. But in 1871 Gladstone and Cardwell 
put the Commander-in-Chief under the Secretary of 
State, and on the retirement of the Duke of Cambridge in 
1895 the tenure of office was reduced to five years. Thus 
was the last prerogative of the Crown taken away, and 
there is no doubt that the Queen felt it bitterly. 
Mr. Lee expresses in his preface some surprise at the 
frankness with which the ‘‘ Times” and other papers 
attacked Victoria in the sixties for her determination to 
live a retired life at Balmoral and Osborne. Frankness 
is Mr. Lee’s word; ours is brutality, for the object of 
these attacks was a woman and a widow, for whom no 
reply was possible. In his concluding chapter Mr. 
Sidney Lee is also very frank, though not in the least 
brutal, on this subject. There is no doubt, of course, 
that Queen Victoria carried her passion for seclusion 
to the point of self-indulgence. A monarch has no 
right to a private life: that is one of the penalties of 
the place. The Sovereign is the chief of what Bagehot 
calls the ceremonial parts of our Constitution, and by 
neglecting his or her function in this respect, he or she 
may imperil the institution. Granted that Queen 
Victoria was selfish and inconsiderate in this respect, 
and that she became unpopular between the death of 
her husband in 1861 and Disraeli’s accession to power 
in 1874, Lord Beaconsfield gave the Queen a: new lease 
of life, in both senses of the term, by inducing her 
gradually to take some part in public life. But if 
a shrinking from publicity was Victoria’s foible, is 
this the heaviest charge that can be brought against 
her? We believe it is, and, when we remember the 
foibles of her predecessors, the charge becomes almost 
ridiculous in its levity. Mr. Sidney Lee’s Biography 
should be read by everyone who wishes to know the 
character and habits of this strong, simple woman, with 
her vehement family affections, and her clear, though 
few, ideas. There are one or two inaccuracies in the 
book, hardly worth mentioning. Sir Robert Peel did 
not dissolve on taking office in December 1834: the 
General Election took place in May 1835. . Not Lord 
Aberdeen, but Lord Clarendon, was the Foreign Secre- 
tary after the Crimean war, to whom the Tsar was 
introduced. The majority by which Gladstone’s: Home 
Rule Bill was defeated in 1886 was not 92 but 30. But 
these are corrigible details, and do not detract from the 
merits of the work, which are undeniable. 


MR. MERIVALE’S DIGRESSIONS. 


‘* Bar, Stage, and Platform: Autobiographic Memories.” 
By Herman Charles Merivale. London: Chatto 
and Windus. 1902. 6s. 

yey early in Mr. Herman Merivale’s vastly 

diverting volume, which besides diversion con- 
tains much that is in the best and truest sense 
interesting, is found a confession of what may by 
some readers be considered a fault. For Mr. Merivale 
writes as follows in apology for, or rather as an 
explanation of, a particular digression : ‘‘ Digression 
is part of me whatever it may be worth. What 
readers I may find will accept mine as a roving com- 

mission, and remember that by my own confession I 

never stick to anything in subject apparently as in 

other things. My pen must have its way and follow 
its sweet will”. It is assuredly ‘‘ an honest method ” 


‘thus early and frankly to warn or tell readers of what 
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they have to expect. And the volume is just of that 
kind in which digression is almost allowable, since it 
resembles in character the unforced and natural talk 
of a man who has seen many cities men and things, 
and discourses of them in the pleasantest way just as 
the various matters suggest themselves to him. 

Let us take Mr. Merivale’s book as it is, granting 
the digressions, and let us be allowed to deal first with 
such faults, much in a minority, as can be found with 
it. Some of these are but slips, but in reading any 
work by a writer of such attainments as Mr. Merivale, 
slips unavoidably catch one’s attention. Thus there 
is a new story about Jowett who asked the author 
to a breakfast party to meet ‘‘ some ladies from 
London”. The party turned out very dull, and 
Jowett suddenly, in a silence, without any preamble 
delivered himself of this portentous remark: ‘‘ Merivale 
is a man who looks at everything from a Shakespearean 
point of view.” Now this may or may not have been 
true, but curiously enough it is on a matter of Shake- 
speare that we first find Mr. Merivale tripping and it 
is On matters of Shakespeare that we find ourselves 
totally and absolutely at variance with him. He refers, 
discussing Shylock, to ‘‘one passage from which he 
appears to have once given his wife a turquoise, 
which his daughter stole, and to have missed it con- 
siderably”. Here with one ruthless stroke Mr. 
Merivale cuts off root and branch the one piece of 
unmingled pathos that Shakespeare put into the Jew’s 
mouth. Tubal has just told him that Jessica has 
given a ring in exchange fora monkey. Shylock bursts 
out with ‘‘ Out uponher! Thou torturest me, Tubal : 
it was my turquoise: I had it of Leah when I was 
a bachelor : I would not have given it for a wilderness of 
monkeys”. Observe that there is no regret expressed 
for the value of the ring, no mention of his giving it to 
his wife. On the contrary she gave it to him before 
they were married, and therein lies the ‘‘ torture” 
of Jessica’s having lightly bartered it for a monkey. It 
is an odd slip on Mr. Merivale’s part, and it may have 
helped to colour his whole theory of the character, for 
the author states that the sympathy claimed by more 
than one actor of the first rank for Shylock rests entirely 
on this ‘‘one passage” so unchancily misrepresented 
by Mr. Merivale. He has previously described Shylock 
as a *‘mere monster, a man who comes into court 
deliberately to cut away a pound of flesh from another’s 
heart because he wouldn’t ask interest on his 
loans”. Apart from Jowett’s thunderclap of speech 
Mr. Merivale is well known to be, in spite of that 
curious slip, a deeply read student of Shakespeare, 
one of whose subtlest creations — Touchstone — he 
played on a memorable occasion to the Rosalind 
of Miss Helen Faucit. Yet it is matter for doubt, 
or possibly one should say there is no room for 
doubt, whether many brother-students will agree with 
him on this head. This pronouncement occurs in the 


-same chapter as does the other thing of which we needs 


must fall foul. The chapter, for the rest brilliant as 
well as interesting, is headed ‘‘ About the Acting of 
Charles Kean and Fechter ”, and it is in close colloca- 
tion with a descriptive passage which makes Fechter’s 
Iago speak and move before one that Mr. Merivale 
in a few lines dismisses an opinion which cannot be 
called ‘‘ a hole-and-corner ” one concerning ‘‘ Othello” 
as a play. ‘‘Of all Shakespeare’s tragedies”, he 
writes, and in so writing will surely astonish a good 
many honest folk, *‘‘ Othello’ is the weakest for all its 
glorious wealth of poetry and tongue. The motive is 
so weak, so all unlike the motive power of ‘Lear’ 
or ‘Romeo’, ‘Hamlet’ or ‘Macbeth’. ‘And all that 
for a pocket-handkerchief’ (E tutto questo per un fazzo- 
letto) was the Italian lady’s comment when she saw the 
play”. So once did another lady, not an Italian, and 
quite capable of understanding Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust” had 
she considered it seriously, exclaim in a careless moment 
** And all this about the betrayal of one peasant girl!” 


Mr. Merivale continues to say that ‘‘ Everything happens | 


without excuse. Othello is an ass—-Desdemona’ an 
idiot—lIago a knave”. This of course does not aim at 
being criticism as the word is usually understood. It 
is an expression, a very forcible one, of personal opinion, 
and is doubtless a terse and simple way of summin up 
the characteristics of the chief personages in “‘ Othello ne 


But again one need not doubt as to the opinion of 
fellow-students concerning this strange laying down of 
the law, occurring as it does in the midst of the most 
attractive and pleasing recollections and descriptions. 
Dealing with Fechter’s Iago the author notes one 
point of ‘‘business” which we have not previously 
seen commemorated in print—a point as effective as it 
was admirable in conception and reasoning. After 
observing how, upon Emilia’s burst which finds him 
out, Fechter’s Iago held his tongue not like a baffled 
villain but with an air of conquering contempt, Mr. 
Merivale goes on to say that ‘‘ Once, after the Council 
scene, he stayed alone upon the stage, behind the rest, 
and having it all to himself broke into one clear laugh 
of triumphant enjoyment. Then sharply turned and 
put his finger to his lips, and went ”. 

The power of describing acting so as to give the 
reader a vivid idea of it is a gift, to be cultivated 
like other gifts with industry and art. Many 
critics strive after it in vain. Here is another 
instance of Mr. Merivale’s mastery in this regard. He 
is writing of certain performances at that most 
agreeable of playhouses, the old Dresden theatre, 
burnt down in the long long ago, where he was 
fortunate enough to see such actors as Fraulein Ulrich 
and Herren Devrient and Dawisen playing together. 
He notes that Dawisen played Shylock as a mere 
savage, and goes on to hit off in a few words the 
actor’s ‘‘quaint conception” as he justly calls it, of 
Benedick. ‘‘ He was a rough soldier of fortune out of 
his element, amusedly puzzled by the fine company. he 
got into, making the jests of a Diogenes or a Timon on 
humankind as he saw it, useful for his sword alone 
and feeling it, disliking women heartily from a mistrust 
of his own ill-favoured phiz, and at first bothered, then 
boyishly delighted, at the idea of a girl like Beatrice 
falling in love with such as him.” Truly an original 
presentment of Benedick and one that must have been 
well worth seeing when put forth by such an artist as 
Dawisen who, by the way, if the portrait that used to 
hang in the foyer of the old theatre was like him, 
must have ‘‘made up” considerably to appear ill- 
favoured. 

It is not to be supposed because we have dwelt 
specially on Shakespeare and the drama that the volume 
is mainly devoted to matters theatrical. On the contrary 
it deals with quidquid agunt homines with a com- 
prehensiveness which includes grave as well as gay but 
never drops to tedium. «The opening sentence is 
characteristic ‘‘ In the first place, Mr. Merivale, where 
are The Colonies?” This question was addressed by 
Palmerston who had just taken over for a time Lord 
John Russell’s business as Secretary for the Colonies, to 
the author’s father, for many years permanent secretary 
at the Colonial Office, and there is a deal of interest in 
the first chapter which begins in this alert and abrupt 
fashion. We must not spoil the book by picking out 
the plums of reminiscence and anecdote, but as we 
have given a new story of Jowett, let us end 
with a new one of Thompson, famed as Master of 
Trinity. He was walking with the author one day 
at Kissingen when a befurred and most distinguished- 
looking personage passed them and saluted the Master 
with a courteous freedom. ‘‘ Just what I was saying” 
Dr. Thompson remarked when he was gone. ‘‘ You 
and I couldn’t have done it like that. Superiority 
without patronage. So thoroughly affable.” ‘‘ What 
is he?” Isaid *‘a Russian nobleman?” ‘‘No; he’s 
my courier.” 


NOVELS. 


‘*Lavinia.” By Rhoda Broughton. 
 millan. 1902. 6s. 


Something—possibly the Boer war—has interfered 
with the development of Miss Broughton’s talent. She 
retains her happy knack of presenting a foolish woman 

ain a few touches, but in ‘‘ Lavinia” she has little else to 
offer of the qualities which made such books as ‘‘ Joan” 
and ‘‘ Belinda” attractive. We find ourselves, by the 
way,,imitasing her annoying cultivation of ithe present 
tense. Lavinia, like many other maidens, hovers 
between love and duty. Love is a wounded V.C., Duty 
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a first cousin believed to be rather a muff. It takes 320 
pages to kill Duty, against whom from the first the 
betting ran heavily. Miss Broughton used to possess 
something which, if not style, was an excellent substi- 
tute for it, but that something seems to have dis- 
appeared. And we cannot quite see anyone falling in 
love with Lavinia. On the other hand, the men in the 
book are none of them caricatures. 


‘‘Badmanstow.” By E. M. Haverfield. 
Allen. 1902. 6s. 


There is a flavour in this story of Itfe and society 
to-day in a gossipy English provincial town that 
reminds us not a little of Mary Russell Mitford ; but it 
is ‘‘Our Vijlage” plus something of the satire of 
“ Mansfield Park”. Mrs. Marshall indeed in ‘‘ Bad- 
manstow ” at first recalls quite naturally the aunt in 
Jane Austen’s story, though we discover later on that 
she is not quite so bad as her snubbing of her niece, 
Cicely the general drudge, led us to suppose. Whether 
this discovery will-always please the reader we doubt: 
he may feel he has been cheated out of a first-class 
dragon ; and who does not like his dragon or two in 
the story-books ? We should say that this picture of 
the upper grades of society in a little typical English 
town had been drawn from life. It all looks so peaceful 
and inoffensiveyand yet, like the village in ‘‘ Maud”, is 
fairly bubbling up with small scandal. It need not 
be said of this novel that it is sure to have a place 
on the table of every country house: that way of 
saying things, that exact phrase, belongs of right 
apparently to such columns as appeal chiefly to 
Clerkenwell. But we hope Mrs. Haverfield will do some 
more country-life stories like ‘‘ Badmanstow”. She 
should be able to write short tales too. It is some time 
since anything of the sort has been done better than 
the passage of arms between Mrs. Marshall and Mrs. 
Butterford in this book. 


‘The Coming of Sonia and other Stories.” By Mrs. 
Hamilton Synge. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1902. 6s. 


‘* Tl always think of ideas as sort of unborn spirits wait- 
ing for theinbedies. Often a fine idea is put into such 
poor words, it doesn’t express it in the least. Like a 
beautiful soul caged in a poor inadequate body.” This 
profound thought expressed by one of the characters 
in the first story of this volume might well pass as an 
adequate Criticism of the book—only ‘‘ the fine idea” 
is lacking, 


“‘ Life, the Interpreter.” By Phyllis Bottome. London: 
Longmans. 1902. 6s. 

This story begins in a promising fashion, but the pro- 
mise is not altogether fulfilled. Starting with the work 
of a young lady in a slum-land ‘‘ club” in Stepney it 
affords some painful glimpses of life and character 
among the submerged, but as we get on towards the 
close the story tails off somewhat into the ordinary 
style of the cheap novelette. Some of the characters 
seem cast in moulds which have been used again and 
again ; Gladys the girl who loves Jack, the man beloved 
by Muriel, succeeds first in getting Muriel’s engage- 
ment with Jack broken and later in marrying him her- 
self, to be unhappy before the waning of the ‘‘ moon”. 
At last, thanks to Muriel, she settles down into a fairly 
happy jog-trot married life and Muriel transfers her 
affection to a worthier object. About half a dozen 
matrimonial couples are presented all apparently inter- 
preting life in differing fashions. The story is, to 
borrow a word from another art, “‘ woolly ”. 


“‘The Thousand Eugenias and Other Stories.” By 
Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. London: Edward Arnold. 
1902. 6s. 


Although there are ten stories in Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwick’s new volume the first is considerably longer 
than the other nine put together. The title of 
Thousand Eugenias’’ is ingenious; it’ piques’ 
the curiosity of the reader—which is no bad quality in 
a title—and when the reader has followed the course of 
the tale he finds that: itsiname is the inevitable one.’ 
The ‘story, which is ‘concerned with some straight and 


London : 


‘Some shady financial.folk, centres in a delightful young 


governess who at a crisis in her solitary life discovers 
a monied uncle who while glad to welcome her as a 
relative is compelled to leave her for a while in Paris 
the companion of a couple of adventurers. It is a 
capital piece of sensationalism. The shorter stories 
are well-conceived episodes pleasantly presented and 
show that the author is a close observer of ‘‘ everyday 
character”. If Mrs. Sidgwick has not given us a book 
in any way startling she has given us one that should 
easily hold its own among current circulating-library 
fiction. 
‘*The Man of the Hour.” By Sir William Magnay, 
Bart. London: Ward, Lock. 1902. 6s. 
Richard Tressingham was ‘“‘a man standing high 
above most of his fellows, whose manifest power and 
capacity were now tempered by a gracious, if reserved, 
manner”. This somewhat confused description is of an 
amazingly successful man who manages to conceal his 
past, his name and his origin even in the fierce light of 
publicity. He has presented a battleship to the nation, 
his son is a V.C., he has wealth and political influence ; 
a fine intellect and unbending will, the King cables 
about him to the Italian Ambassador ; nothing apparently 
is wanting to his success, but he has a guilty past, the 
accidental death of a man is on his conscience, and he 
must needs give himself away by a series of perfectly 
unnecessary and idiotic blunders—and the author can 
think of nothing better than heart failure to get him out 
of his difficulties. The minor characters are unendurably 
vulgar and ridiculous, and the comic we of Mrs. 
Greetham and her lovers exasperating to the last 
degree. 


ANNUALS. 


The annual volume of “ Book PricesjCurrent ” (London : Stock) 
is before us. If there be any necessity for a publication of 
this kind we do not think anyone is better fitted for the task 
than Mr. Slater. He is annually getting more self-effacing and 
accurate and we notice several improvements in this volume 
which is really well printed, well bound, easy to use and a 
credit to the publisher. We wish we knew on what grounds 
Mr. Slater selects sales for “ Book Prices Current”. Judging by 
the preface one would infer that he is influenced by the total 
amounts realised, but on examining the volume we find in it at 
least half a dozen or even more sales which average much less 
a lot than other sales which are not referred to ; neither do we 
find in these sales any books of particular interest. Mr. Slater 
is fond of averages but as they are dependent on the auctioneers’ 
ideas of cataloguing we think they are not reliable. Publishers 
would have been saved much expense and the public would 
have had a handier volume had many sales been altogether 
left out. Notwithstanding the errors and a few indications of 
carelessness the volume is so correct that Mr. Slater may well 


congratulate himself that he has made any rival publication: 


impossible. For our own part we think all publications of this 
kind are harmful rather than beneficial and we believe they 
are largely responsible for that modern humbug the amateur 
dealer. 


The “Century” volume combines the picturesque with the 
weighty and the entertaining. Mr. R. S. Baker's articles on 
the Great South-West of the United States are accompanied by 
two admirable illustrations in colour by Maxfeld Parrish, lend- 
ing point to the sentence “ Here are the greatest deserts and 
waste places in America and side by side with them are the 
richest farming lands in America”. A series of articles on 
Volcanoes by various experts and observers deals with 
S. Pierre, S. Vincent, Vesuvius and others. Mr. Henry L. 
Nelson’s account of “ Washington the Capital of our Demo- 
cracy” would be better worth reading if he did not commit 
himself to such pompous absurdities as that “nothing essen- 
tially unsound or mean can long survive in a democracy ; 
there is too much soundness at the heart”. Mr. Randall 
Blackshaw’s article on the new New York which is being 
created by the lavish e diture of municipal and individual 
wealth and energy will : pied with interest by all municipal 
reformers. “St. Nicholas” is in a way the young folks’ 
“Century”, It is well done whether from the literary or the 
artistic standpoint. 


“Debrett’s Peerage” (Dean. 315. 6d. net) for 1903 has 
again involved.a great amount of labour in revision owing to 
the unprecedented number of honours—2,850—in 1902. The 
Editor explains that the total for the year is equivalent to the 
collective numbers of the previous eleven years. ‘ Debrett” is 
also issued now in a thin-paper edition at a cost of Sos. net. 
The growth in the Honours list has. made “ Whitaker's 
Peerage ” practically the same size as “ Whitaker's Almanac ”, 
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and the “Almanac” contains more than double its original 
number of pages. In its present issue one hundred pages are 
devoted to the British Empire, though the information given is 
cked into the smallest compass. ‘“ The Englishwoman’s 
ear Book” seems to have become as important a work of 
reference to all who are concerned with women’s life and 
interests as “ Whitaker’s” to the man whose memory for affairs 
needs refreshing. It is, as the Editor says, not meant merely 
for the writing-table of the philanthropist. For a directory to 
hilanthropic institutions we must turn to the “ Royal Guide to 
feonton Charities ” (Chatto and Windus. 15. 6d.). 


We have received the annual report of Whitelands College 
for 1902. It shows the usual record of quiet, steady work with 
-excellent results. The life of this college is even more than its 
lessons. One feels thankful that no Kenyon-Slaney has been 
able to lay vulgar hands on such institutions as Whitelands. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Children’s Gardens.” By the Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil. 
London: Macmillan. 1902. 

An admirable Christmas present : attractive externally, and 
a book it will do every child good to read : if it does not also 
give him pleasure, there must be some defect in him which the 
reading of thiscbook should do something to supply. Heaven 
forbid that we should use the word educational of anything 
‘so delightful as gardening, but it is a fact that any child who 
reads this book and acts on it will get more good for body and 
soul than from ten thousand lesson books. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil 
might perhaps appeal more to the child’s imagination and 
sentiment ; she insists very much on detail ; but may be she is 
right ; the child mind loves the concrete. We must, however, 
remonstrate with Mrs. Cecil on her poetical répertoire. Really 
the poetry of gardening is not fairly represented by her 
selections. 
“The Mohawk-Valley : its Legends and its History.” By W. 

Max Reid. London: Putnams. 1902. I5s. net. 

There is glamour in the name of Mohawk to everybody who 
takes an interest in the old legends and traditions about the 
Red Indian; and in this large book there is much about 
Iroquois, Huron, Algonquin and Mohawk and of the doings of 
‘their young braves, although the later history and descriptions 
of the land as it looks to-day fill many pages. After Mayne 
Reid or Fenimore Cooper some of the authentic accounts of the 
Indian on the warpath may not seem so picturesque. But by 
their light we are more likely to get at the real Indian. Cham- 
plain’s own account of his fight with the Iroquois by the lake he 
afterwards named Lake Champlain is very interesting. But 
the conduct of the Iroquois on this occasion—as well as of 
‘Champlain’s people—reminds one more of the army of Surajah 
Doulah before Plassy than of what we associate with Red 
Indian braves. - 


“ The Struggle for a Continent.” Edited from the Writings of 
Francis Parkman by Pelham Edgar. London: Mac- 
millan. 1902. 75. 6d. net. 

As a rule, the least desirable form in which the work of a 
writer can be studied is that of extracts, but we feel that there 
really is some excuse for this attempt to put the essentials of 
Parkman’s many volumes into one. Mr. Edgar has performed 
this delicate task admirably, obtruding himself on the attention 
of the reader only so far as may be necessary to link up 
lengthy extracts from the various books in which Parkman 
described “The Struggle for a Continent” between Spain, 
France and England. There is the more justification for Mr. 
Edgar’s effort in that it is impossible to read Parkman in the 
original without being conscious that he is often redundant— 
picturesquely so we admit—and that in an age not peculiar for 
‘its leisure all save the most devoted students feel that more 
time is demanded by Parkman than can be spared to one 
authority. The value of this book is twofold: it will enable 
the student to grasp what is really vital in Parkman’s pro- 
digious labours and it will, we hope, attract the general reader 
whose acquaintance with Colonial history is usually not too ex- 
tensive. 


Poetical Works of Robert Browning.” Vols. I. and II. 
(1833-1858). London: Unit Library. 1902. Is. 5d. and 
Is. 6d. respectively. : 
We were not particularly struck with the idea or with the 
‘production of the opening books in this series, but these two 
volumes of Browning are wonderfully good for the price. They 
can be cordially recommended. They contain “Pauline”, 
“ Strafford”, “ Paracelsus”, “ Sordello”, “ Pippa Passes”, and 
many other long and short works by Browning. The paper is 
not excellent, but it serves ; and onthe whole this is the cheapest 
reprint that we have seen. : ; 


NOTICE: We regret that in our notice of “The School of 
the Woods” on page 744 last week, we omitted the publishers’ 
name. The full title of the book is “ The School of the Woods”. 
By W. J. Long. Boston, U.S.A., and London: Ginn and Co. 
1902. 10s. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


Biografia di un Bandito: Giuseppe Musolino di fronte alla 
Psichiatria ed alla Sociologia. By Drs. E. Morsellj 
and S. de Sanctis. With illustrations Milan: Treves, 
1902. Lire 5. 

There can be no question, we suppose, that this work is of 
the greatest scientific value. Two able disciples of Cesare 
Lombroso—-the book is fittingly dedicated to the eminent 
alienist — were daily let loose in his prisén upon the 
brigand Musolino before his recent condemnation, and they 
have here elaborately recorded the results of the great variety 
of mental and physical tests to which they subjected this 
distinguished delinquent. Anything is better than solitary 
confinement to a man of high spirit, and Musolino, after his 
first surprise and wonder at the prying ways of the learned 
professors, showed a comic pleasure in their visits, and for the 
most part answered them freely and good-humouredly. Deadly 
earnest as they are, and keenly relishing their exceptional 
opportunity, they cannot sometimes help seeing that Musolino 
draws on his imagination in replying to their questions. Indeed 
his capacity for innocent enjoyment seems to have been as 
great as that of any other man. The tests to which he was 
subjected were of infinite variety and ingenuity. There was 
one to which he had no sort of objection—a discreet dose of 
alcohol compounded of Cognac and Marsala to test the effect 
on his pulse. Other tests were less agreeable : he was pricked 
with pins; he had to taste sugar and strychnine; to smell 
assafoetida ; to plunge his fingers into boiling water and ice- 
cold water ; his ears were whistled into ; he was subjected to 
electric shocks ; to various tests for weight and strength ; to 
experiments in the association of ideas. Result : that Musolino 
is undoubtedly epileptic but fully responsible. The scientific 
value of this painstaking and conscientious examination of a 
remarkable criminal is no doubt great, but there is no harm in 
enjoying the exquisitely humorous side of it to which the 
solemnity of the men of science contributes not a little. While 
reading the book we could not keep Mr. Gilbert out of our 
mind ; “ The Prisoner of Lucca, or the Modern Inquisition” ; 
what a libretto that would have made him! and a patter song 
of all the tests would certainly have been one of his master- 
pieces. 


La Divina Commedia riveduta nel testo e commentata da 
G. A. Scartazzini. Fourth edition. Edited by G. Vandelli. 
Milan: Hoepli. 1903. Lire 6. 


We need do little more than call attention to the fourth issue 
of Dr. Scartazzini’s popular edition of the “ Divina Commedia”. 


(Continued on page 778.) 
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The Edinburgh 
Life Assurance 


Company 


THE OLDEST SCOTTISH ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY (Founded 1823) transacting Life Assurance, Endowment, 
and Annuity Business alone—without Fire, Marine, or other risks— 
which affords the Additional Security of a Substantial Capital 
(£500,000) besides A LARGE ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY FUND OF NEARLY £3,750,000. 


WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. “MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Division of Profits as at 31st December, 1902. 


Entrants before then will participate. 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS. EARLY BONUSES. 


Manager and Actuary—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.I.A. 


Head Office—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
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A Wonderful Record. 


RECEIVED FROM POLICY-HOLDERS - - £171,628,843 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS - £117,286,328 
PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICY-HOLDERS - £65,123,865 
PAID IN BONUSES, OVER - - = = £21,000,000 
FUNDS IN HAND - = £72,000,000 


These figures afford conclusive evidence that A POLICY in 
THE MUTUAL LIFE not only protects the Family, but is 
equally valuable as an OLD-AGE PROVISION for the Insured 
himself. Therefore 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, APPLY TO 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Established 1843. 


POLICIES now issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions of 

guaranteed AUTOMATIC PAID UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 

INSURANCE (Free of further Charge); LOANS; LIBERAL CASH 
i SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom 
16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.Cc. © 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FounpED 1806.) 


50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 OORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


invested Funds ++ £3,405,651 | Bonuses Declared ..£3,784,000 
Annual Income £359,002 |Claims Paid .. £10,746,484 


EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG RESERVES. 
MINIMUM PREMIUM ASSURANCE. WORLD-WIDE POLICIES. 


£312,582 divided in 1898. £299,601 carried forward to 
NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1903. 


New Assurances should be Completed by 
ist January next. 


All kinds of Lire Assurance, LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION, and 
Annuity Po ticizs issued. 


H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 
33: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Funds exceed’ - £2,595,000. 
Annual Income exceeds - £400,000. 


Policies issued under the Ordinary, Modified Tontine, and Mortuar 
Dividend Systems. of 


How.to take care of the Children. Write for special Pamphlet to 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. 
Life and Endowment Assurances 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Proposals for Assurances now entertained for 
sums of £500 or upwards at ordinary 
Tabular Rates of Premium. 
. Apply Sor Prospectus, and “* SIGNS OF THE TIMES,” to 
v TIIE GENERAL MANAGER, 


1810-1902. 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY—LARCE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Funds, £4,091,836. Income, £402,381. 
Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Office, 
2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminater, 8.W. 


Scottish Provident - 


e 
Institution. 
(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 
The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during the Septennium 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates 
of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an Addition of 
over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: 66 and 67 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


New Assurances, 1901, £727,196. Net Premium Income, £264,482. 
Total Invested Funds, £1,629,502. 

New Policy-Holders participate in the Large Proportion of 
Ninety per Cent. of the Entire Profits of the Company. 
IMPORTANT TO, INVESTORS. 

SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME, combining a Family Provision with 

a Good Investment, or a Pension for Life. 


DEFERRED BONUS PLAN. With-profit Policies at practically non-profit 


Write for Prospectus of Special Schemes. 
WILLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. [Annuities. 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000. FUNDS IN HAND—£1,900,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


Board of Directors, 
Sir ANprew Lusk, Bt., Chairman. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

Lord ArTHUR CECIL. Price, Esq. 
Joun Ropert Freeman, Esq, Henry RIPLEy, 
Hon. R. C. GrosvENoR. Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Jas. S. Mack, Esq., J.P., D.L. D.Sc. wn 

Double advantage ictes issued securing TWO PAYMENTS ie amount 
eet oopenat ae attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID OVER £22,000,000 STERLING. 


Results of Quinquennial Valuation, 1901: 
(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 2 PER CENT. BASIS, 
(2) LARGEST BONUS EVER DECLARED BY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 
Full Particulars and every information on application. 
Head Office—NORWICH. 


Picead' .; Victoria Street 
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The well-known Dante scholar died at the beginning of last 

r (10 February 1901) and the new editor claims to have 
improved the punctuation, to have removed certain printer’s 
errors, to have amended, here and there, the reading, and to 
have corrected ‘slips in some of Dr. Scartazzini’s citations. 
The substance of the commentary he has left as he found it : 
some changes have been made but not all that might have 
been made. Indeed the edition is, as he claims, “alius et 
idem”, and we do not doubt is as thoroughly satisfactory an 
edition of the “ Divine Comedy” as the general reader could 
desire. 


Patria Terra: Versi di Riccardo Pitteri. Milan: Treves. 
1903. Lire 4. 

Very pretty poetry, spontaneous, delightfully fresh, full of 
observation and a keen love of simple country phenomena. 
The great white«oxen of Italy have been done to death by 
remorseless poets of all nations, but admit—and it is something 
of a triumph—that the best poem in this little volume is that 


‘“ Al Bove”. Signor Pitteri who is new to us as a t, is, we 


are informed, a Triestine, and is another striking instance of 
the literary excellence attained in “ unredeemed ” Italy. 


Ricordi ed Affettt. By Allessandro d’Ancona. Milan: Treves. 
1902. Lire 4. 

’ Ripe scholarship, a sure literary touch, a limpid style, make 
everything that Professor d’Ancona produces interesting read- 
ing, even when, as in part of this volume, he is dealing with 
masters and pupils of his who never attained to special 
eminence. The book is divided into four parts (1) In memoriam 
of illustrious Italians (Giusti, Leopardi, Victor Emanuel, 
General Laugier), (2) recollections of masters, friends and 
pupils, (3) two chapters called recollections of contemporary 
history (one being a most interesting chapter on the popular 
music and of the nineteenth century), and (4) two 
chapters of an autobiographical nature. 


Hoepli Manuals. 

Signor Hoepli has sent us three further volumes of his series 
of manuals for which we have more than once expressed our 
ungrudging admiration : 


1. L’Eritrea: Appunti Cronistorici. By B. Melli. Milan. 
1902. Lire 2. 

Here, within a brief compass, clearly put, we have an 
account of the origin, growth and history of the Italian posses- 
sions in Africa..- The author professes to deal with fact and to 
shun opinion, and he has certainly shown skill in avoiding the 
susceptibilities which ate easily hurt over the national colonial 
adventure. 


2. Cronologia delle Scoperte e delle Esplorazioni Geografiche. 
By Luigi Hugues. Milan: 1903. Lire 4.50. 

A very handy volume of discovery and exploration, chrono- 
logically arranged. Beginning with the discovery of Columbus 
in 1492, it may indeed be said to be up to date, for it records 
that Major Austin, with Lieutenants Bright and Garner, left 
Omdurman in December 1900, after having determined its 
latitude and longitude, and arrived at Mombasa in September 
1go1. A full index of names greatly adds to the value of a 
useful and carefully compiled manual. 


3. L’Insegnamento deil’ Italiano nelle Scuole Secondarie. By 
Ciro Trabalza. Milan. 1903. Lire 1.50. 
A book for teachers of Italian, or those who would know what 
the teacher of Italian should aim at. 


il Marito Amante della Moglie. Il Fratello d@ Armi. Two 
plays by Giuseppe Giacosa. Milan: Treves. 1902. 
ire 3.50. 

The two plays are of very different character. The first is a 
lively comedy on the well-worn theme of the wife whose 
husband has left her through a misunderstanding. The 
husband returns, plays the lover, finds her faithful, is reconciled 
and so forth. The comic element is supplied by two old gentle- 
men, devoted admirers, and jealous of everybody else. The 
dialogue is bright and amusing, and the play should act well. 
“Tl Fratello d’Armi” is a somewhat heavy melodrama. There 
are a villain, a jealous woman, a faithful friend, a siege, a 
dungeon, a secret sage, treachery, an imprisoned lady, a 
faithful minstrel and so forth. Both plays are written in blank 
verse. 


I Fioretti di San Francesco. Florence: Barbére. 1902. 
Lire 2.25. 

At last we have an edition of the “ Fioretti * which may be 
called attractive and presentable. It is curious that one of the 
choicest of the Italian classics should nearly always have been 
presented in a most inferior dress. In fact in the matter of 
printing and binding the “ Fioretti” have been subjected to 
every species of indignity, not excepting a combination of 
cheap paper, bad print and sham medieval get-up. Signor 
Barbére has there done well to add the gem to his well- 
known “ Diamond” series. Perhaps the form of this series is 
too dumpy for prose, but paper and print are irreproachable. 


The text is founded on that of the famous edition by Antonio 
Cesari (1822),.and has been edited by Professor Fornaciari, the 
Cruscante. The learned philologist has adopted some changes 
suggested by Amaretto Manelli’s version published by Count 
Luigi Manzoni two years ago (see this Review 17 August, 19o1, 
p- 216). This almost seems to us a pity; the edition under 
review is after all only a popular not a critical edition, and if 
Cesari’s well-known text is to be changed at all, it should only 
be after collation with the numerous codexes of the “ Fioretti” 
which have not yet been used for critical purposes. Still when 
all is said and done we have before us perhaps the most 
satisfactory popular edition of the “ Fioretti” as yet produced. 


I Miet Tempi. By Angelo Brofferio. Turin: Streglio. 1902. 
Lire 3. 


Angelo Brofferio, poet, journalist, deputy, conspirator and 
what not, was one of the leading and most extreme partisans of 
the Italian Revolution. He was born on 6 December, 1802, 
and here we have the first volume of a centenary edition of his 
complete works. These memoirs ought to be delightful 
reading ; they deal with a most exciting period; they are full 
of observation, of vivid and humorous sketches of character, 
of interesting details of Piedmontese life and manners ; and 


moreover they are written with great literary skill. But the 


spirit of the “ Mountain” runs through them; a vengefully 
subversive spirit in politics, a venomously destructive spirit in 
religion. It all reads strangely old-fashioned ; the world has 
surely advanced far beyond all that ; and it is some comfort to 
reflect that nu man of the calibre of Brofferio is ever likely to 
adopt the same crude sentiments again. 


For This Week’s Books see page 780. 
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CYCLES, CARRIAGES 
or MOTORS, 


ask for genuine 


Unequalled for durability, 
resilience, or speed. 


See trade mark (Dunlop’s head) 
on tube and cover. 


Trade Mark. 


Write for Booklet— 
DUNLOP TYRE CO., LTD., Aston, Birmingham. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 


Germs cause pimples. 
VINOLIA SOAP pre=- 
vents them. It is made 


for the Complexion. 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
2 % CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 


minim balances, when 
2; % DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10, 
3/o on Deposits, repayable on demand. a% 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
fi *K ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
No.5 


olborn. 
ress: ‘* Birxseck, Lonpon.” 


ORIENT-PACIFIG LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


L FAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, ames at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers { KNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Avenue, London. 
For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL FROM KAY'S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.15. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERV EVENING. 
/GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, OUR CROWN.” 
G D VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. . 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


QUEEN’S HALL. | 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


EVERY SUNDAY, at 3.30. 
: QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
~ Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Wood. a 
{h Tickets 6d. to 3s. Admission Free. R. Newman, Manager. x 
‘ 


OLYMPIA, BOXING DAY, DEC. 26. 
Return Visit of the Original 


BUFFALO BILL'S WILD WEST 


Congress of Rough Riders of 
the World. 


Mr. NATE SALSBURY - - 


Director. 


A PRE-EMINENT EXHIBITION OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST. 


THE ONE GRAND RULER OF THE AMUSEMENT REALM. 


A Veritable Kindergarten of History teaching facts ; not on 
fiction founded. 


Living Object Lessons taken from the pages of realism and illustrated by the very 
men who have assisted in making familiar the most famed of the 


WORLD'S MOUNTED WARRIORS. 


e to fittingly illustrate all that has and can 
MARTIAL MANHOOD. 


A gathering of extraordinary q 
be endured by VIRILE 


Cowboys, American Indians, Cuban Patriots, Mexican 

Ruralies, Bedouin Arabs, South American Guachos, i 

American Cavalry, Russian Cossacks, American Artillery, i 
Western Girls, Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, 


Royal English-Irish Lancers, 
And all the features that made the Wild West famous. 
Introduced and personally directed by the American Scout, 


Col. W. F. CODY, “BUFFALO BILL.” 


New and interesting arrangement of the well-known 'g 


WILD WEST INCIDENTS. 


Introducing the Pioneers of the Plains, who tell the story of Progress in the Great 
Drama of Civilization by H 


PICTURES OF BORDER LIFE. 4 
The Stage Coach “Hold-up,” Cowboys’ “Round-up,” Riding Wild Bucking =: 
Bronchos, Indian War Dances, Attack on the Emigrant Train, a 
Equestrian Feats and Skill, Warlike Pageants and Military Exercises. 


Interesting Scenic Episode of the Spanish-American War, . 


Being a Realistic Military Spectacle of the 


BATTLE OF SAN JUAN HILL. 


Written and Arranged by Mr. Nate Satsnury. 


The whole augmented bya MARINE DISPLAY, showing the actual Work and 
Drill of the United States Life-Saving Service, in which the Strong, Sturdy 


Rough Riders of the Sea 


Add their Heroism and Lifework to thie 


Rugged Rough Riders of the World. 


Two Performances daily, at 2 <n1 8.15 p.m. Doors open at 1 and 7 p.m., 
affording Visitors an opportunity to visit the Indian Village, and other interesting 
features. 

Prices of Admission—t’-, 2'-, 3/-, 5/-, and 7/6. Arena Box Seats, 5/- each 
Boxes (seats Five Persons), £3 3/-. 

Children under ten years half-price to all except the 1/- and 2/- Seats. 


Box Office at Olympia, Addison Road Entrance, open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
for advance bookings fur all except 1/- and 2/- seats. | Reserved and Box Seat 
Tickets can also be secured at any of the following Libraries :—Keith, Prowse & Co. a 
48 Cheapside and branches ; The District Messenger and Theatre Ticket es, 7 
Limited, 193 Piccadilly, W. and branches: Ashton’s Royal Libraries, 38 O.d Bond 
33. Old Bond Street, and 

and branches ; 
al Exchange Buildings, 


Street and branches; Mitchell’s Royal Library, 
branches ; Gastrell & Co., 15 Sussex Place, South 
Alfred Hays, 26 Old Bond Street, W. and. 4 Roy 


E.C. ; Wy, Whiteheads, St. James’ Hall, Piccadilly, W. ; Webster and Waddington, 
Limited, 304 Regent Street and branches. 

HOW TO REACH OLYMPIA—Book to Addison Road Station or West Ken- 
sington Station ; the Tube to Shepherd’s Bush, Dhurect lines of ‘buses from the 
Piccadilly, Hammersmith, Shepherd’s Bush, West Kensingtoa, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


SIR HORACE 
RUMBOLD’S 
RECOLLECTIONS DIPLOMATIST. 


2vols. Demy 25s. net. 


SPECTATOR.—‘‘ A fascinating record of a life passed in historical 
and romantic surroundings, with the best that Europe has had to give 
in the way of social and political distinction.” 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


MR. CHARLES BROOKFIELD’S 
RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


Demy 8vo. With Portrait. 14s. net. 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. 
By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THREE CENTURIES OF 
NORTH OXFORDSHIRE. 


By M. STURGE HENDERSON. With Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 


THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. 


By E. R. BEVAN, With Maps and Plates. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


ACROSS ICELAND. 


By W. BISIKER, F.R.G.S. With 50 Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


4 perfect work of art.” —L’ITA.IE. 


DONNA DIANA. 


By RICHARD BAGOT, Author of “ Casting of Nets.” 6s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, Jan.1903, 7d. 


CONTAINS THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF 


JOHN OXENHAWM’S 


POWERFUL NEW NOVEL, 


BARBE OF GRAND BAYOU. 


Contents— 
THE INTERVENTION OF GRICE, suman. 


y Mary Stuart Bo 
This THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE COrTON TRADE. 


ALpert Simpson. 
Part A WORLD ON FIRE. By Avex. W. Roserts, D.Sc. 
UNEXPLORED ST. ANDREWS. “Ry ‘W. T. 
THE ETHEK AND WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 
begins CONFESSIONS O¥ A CIGARETTE-SMOKER. 
| THE BUSINEsS SIVE OF LITERATSURE. 
| MY LITTLE AvFAIR WITH THE BASQUES. 


C.E 

the COMFORT ON TAF HIGH SEAS, 

New THE BARRAGFS OF THE NILE : <i 


THE WOMAN-STUDENT AT OXFORD. 
THE Ov THE CAS. 


THE POACHER. y AxtTHuR WeLLEs R 
Volume. THE MANITOBA. PENITENTI — 


E MONTH: SCIENCE AND A 
AND 


MEMORIES OF HALF A CENTURY, 


By R. C. LEHMANN. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, JAN. 
Two Charming Xmas Presents. 


GAMMER GRETHEL’S FAIRY TALES. 

ith 34 Ful ¢ Illustrations by Cruik and 

3 SHANK others. Cover design in 
“ Cruikshank’s illustrations are inimitable.” —Oxtlook. 


THE OMAR KHAYYAM CALENDAR FOR 


1903. Twelve Calendar Cards (10 in. by 6 — with (coloured decorative 
Illustrations by Blanche McManus, and a verse of the “ Rubaiyat ” on each 
eard. 2s. 6d. net. 

“Miss McManus’s drawings are more in the spirit of the poem th other 
that I know of with the exception of Mr. Gilbert Jone phere. aa 


London : ALEX. MORING, 298 Regent Street, W. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
AKCHITECTURE AND ART. 

Andrea Palladio: his Life and Works (Banister F. Fletcher). Bell. 
2Is. net. 

A Discussion of Composition, especially as Applied to Architecture 
(John V. van Pelt) New York: The Macmillan Company. 
London: Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Architecture of Greece and Rome (By the late W. J. Anderson 
and R. Phené Spiers). Batsford. 18s. net. 

Modern School Buildings, Elementary and Secondary (Felix Clay).. 
Batsford. 255. net. 

The National Portrait Gallery (Edited by Lionel Cust. Vol. II). 
Cassell. £6 6s. net. 


CHRISTMAS Books. 

Gammer Grethel’s Fairy Tales from the Popular Stories of the- 
Brothers Grimm (Translated by Edgar Taylor), 3s. 6d. net ; The 
Omar Khayyam Calendar 1903, 2s. 6d. net ; The Love of Books : 
The Philobiblon of Richard De Bury (Translated by E. C. 
Thomas. ‘‘ The King’s Classics”), 1s. net; ‘*The De La More 
Booklets ” :—The Dream Children and the Child Angel (Charles. 


Lamb); Christmas Day (Washington Irving); Hand and Soul © 


(Dante Gabriel Rossetti). Set of six (in case), 3s. net. London: 
The De La More Press. 

Darton’s Sunday Pleasure Book (Second Series). Wells Gardner. 
2s. 6d. 

The Humpty Dumpty Book :, Nursery Rhymes told in Pictures. 
(Mary Tourtel). Treherne.” 

FICTION. 

The Misfit Mantle (Charles ne ; The Jelasco Brig (Louis Becke).. 
Treherne. 35. 6d. each 

John Ermine of the Y ellowstone (Frederic Remington). New York: 
The Macmillan Company. ndon: Macmillan. 6s. 

The Slaves of the Padisha (Maurus Joékai). Jarrold.’ 6s. 

Veldt and Heather: Memories of Home and Sketches of*Life from: 
the Land of Lobengula (May M. Dawson). Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Gowrie Conspiracy (Samuel Cowan). Sampson Low. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Three Centuries in North Oxfordshire (M. Sturge Henderson). 
Oxford : Blackwell. 55. net. 

The Loyalists in the American Revolution (Claude Halstead van 
Tyne). New York: The Macmillan Company. London: Mac- 
millan. 8s. 6d. net. 

Lectures on the History of the Nineteenth Century. Delivered at the 
Cambridge University Extension Summer Meeting August 1902: 
(Edited by F. A. Kirkpatrick). Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 45. 6d. net. 

Nelson and his Captains: Sketches of Famous Seamen (W. H.. 
’Fitchett). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

The Great Marquess: Life and Times of Archibald, 8th Earl and 
Ist (and only) Marquess of Argyll (1607-1661) (By John Will- 
cock). Edinburgh and Londor : Oliphant. Ios. 

London in the Eighteenth Century (Sir Walter Besant)/“Black. 30s. 
net. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia: Gifford Lectures. 
(A. H. Sayce). Edinburgh: Clark. 8s. net. 

Religious Life in America (Ernest Hamlin Abbott). New York : 
The Outlook Company. 1.00 net. 

The Bishopric of Truro. The First 25 Years, 1877-1902 (Rev. Aug. 
B. Donaldson). Rivingtons. 145. net. 

A Kalendar of the English Church for the year of grace 1903. The 
Church Printing Co. 1s. 6d. 

Biblical and Literary Essays (By the late A. B. Davidson. Edited 
by Professor J. A. Paterson), 6s.; Famous Hymns and their- 
Authors (Francis Arthur Jones), 6s. ; The Household of Faith : 
Portraits and Essays (George W. E. Russell), 7s. 6¢. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 

VERSE. 

Later Lyrics (John B. Tabb). John Lane. 35. 6d. net. 

Ballads of the Boer War (‘‘ Coldstreamer”). Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Poems (Mary Olcott). Lane. §s. net. 

Les Rubaiyat d’Omar Kheyyam, le Poéte-Astronome de la Perse : 
Traduits en vers francais d’aprés la version anglaise d’ Edward 
FitzGerald (avec notices, textes anglais en regard, commentaire, 
&c.. par Fernand Henry). . Paris: Jean Maisonneuve. 


Love’s Crucifix: Nine Sonnets and a Canzone from Petrarch (Agnes. _ 


Tobin). Heinemann. 
The Argonauts of Immortality (Mason Carnes). Paris: Brentano’s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Education, Efficiency in: Inaugural Address delivered at the First 
Annual Meeting of the Scottish Classical Association (G. G. 
Ramsay). Glasgow: MacLehose 

English Pleasure Gardens (Kose Standish Nichols). New York : The 
Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan. 17s, net. 

Fry’s Royal Guide to the London Charities (Edited by John Lane). 
Chatto and Windus. 1s. 6d. 

Germany and its Trade (G. A. Pogson). Harpers. 35. 6a. 

Journal of Edward Ellerker Williams: Companion of Shelfey and 
Byron in 1821 and 1822. Elkin Mathews. 35. 6d. net. 

London University Guide, The, 1902-1903. University Corre- 
spondence Coll Gratis. ° 

Montaigne, Essays Of (Translated by Charles Cotton. An Entirely 


new Edition. Edited by W. Carew Hazlitt. 4, vols). Reeves 
and Turner. 42s. 
(Continued on page 782.) 
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MESSRS. BELL'S GIFT BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Small folio, £3 3s. net. 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. By P. G. 
KONODY. With 24 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, and 150 other Illustra- 
tions, representing all sides of the Artist’s Work. With Cover, Title-Page, 
and End-Papers specially designed by the Artist. 

“ A charming and sumptuous book.” Westminster Gazette. 


Shien: folio, 42 2s. net. 


FRANS HALS. Bv the Rev. G. S. Davies, M.A. 
With 12 Photogravure Plates and 45 other Illustrations. 
“It is by far the best book on Frans Hals which exists in Epglish, and probably 
the most comprehensive that exists in any mentinatel "—Times. 


Completion of Lady Dilke’s Work on French Art in the XVII Ith Century. 


FRENCH ENGRAVERS AND DRAUGHTS- 
MEN OF THE XVIlira CENTURY. By Lady DILKE. With 9 Photo- 
gravures, Plates, and 38 Illustrations. ngoene 8vo. 28s. net. 


perial 8vo. 21s. net. 


ANDREA PALLADIO. His Life and Work. 
By BANISTER F. FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A. With 20 Half-tone Blocks 
and 32 Lithographic Illustrations. 


THE SAINTS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 


LIVES AND LEGENDS of the FATHERS 
of the CHURCH, the GREAT HERMITS, and OTHER EARLY 
SAINTS. By Mrs. ARTHUR BELL. Small 4to., with numerous Iilus- 
trations. 14s. net. a 


FIRST AND.SECOND SERIES. Small 4to., ros. 6d. net each. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM of ITALIAN 


ART. By BERNHARD BERENSON. With numerous Illustrations. 


Super-royal gto. £3 33. net. 

HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R.A.: his 
Life and Works. By A.L. BALDRY. With 16 Photogravure Plates and 
about roo other Illustrations. With Binding designed by Professor von 
Herkomer. 

Crown folio, £5 5s. net. 
ANTHONY VAN DYCK. A Historical Study of 


his Lifeand Works. By LIONEL CUST, M.V.O., F.S.A., Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, London. With 61 Photogravure Plates and 20 
Collotype and other Reproductions from Drawings and Etchings. 


Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


FRA ANGELICO. By Lancton Dovcias. New 


Edition, Revised, with 6 Ficuguress Plates and 67 other I!lustrations. 


Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. net. 


HOW TO.LOOK AT PICTURES. By Rozerr 
C. WITT, M.A. With 35 Illustrations. 


BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 


With about roo Illustrations each. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. By Lord 


RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A. 
SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. Bart. A 


Record and Review. By MALCOLM BELL. Eighth Edition. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON. P.R.A. An 


Illustrated Chronicle. By ERNEST RHYS. With a Chapter on Leighton’s 
House by S. PEPYS COCKERELL. Fourth Edition. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A.: His Art 


and Influence. By A. L. BALDRY. Second Edition. 


THE ENGLISH PRE - RAPHAELITE 


PAINTERS, their ASSOCIATES and SUCCESSORS. By PERCY 
BATE. Second Edition. 


‘THE ENDYMION SERIES: Post 8vo. 
POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Illustrated and Decorated by Rorert ANNING Bett. With an Introduction 
by Professor WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. 7s. 6d. 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. _Iilus- 


trated and Decorated by Byam Snaw. With an Introduction by RICHARD 
GARNETT, LL.D., C.B. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 


POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. lilustrated and 


Decorated Rosert ANNING Bett. With an Introduction by Professor 
WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 


THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


Illustrated and D. ed by W. Hearn Rosinson. With an Introduction 
by H. NOEL WILLIAMS. Second Edition. 6s. 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS (including Samson 


Agonistes and Comus). Illustrated by ALFRED GARTH JONES. 6s. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton. 
Edited by JOHN DENNIS. With Illustrations by R. ANNING 
ELL. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS, 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


Revised and in great part Rewritten, with New Illustrations and Maps. 
12 Volumes. Large Crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. each (sold separately). 


COMPLETION OF THE SERIES. 


NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 


EUROPE: THE NORTH-WEST. 


Vol, British Isles, Scandinavia, 
Denmark, &c. 
By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 
With 16 Maps and 86 Illustrations. 


EUROPE.—Vol.!. The Countries of the Mainiand 
(excluding the North-West). By GEO. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol. |. Cana 
foundiand. By SAMUEL EDWARD DAW 


NORTH AMERICA.- Vol. Il. The United States. 
By HENRY GANNETT, Chief Geographer of the U.S, Geological Survey. 


» Litt.D. (Laval), 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA.- Vol. |. South. 


America. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. Edited by Sir Clements R. 
Markuas, F.R.S. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA.- Vol. Il. Cen-. 


tral America and West indies. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
Edited by Sir Clements R. Marxuam, F.R.S. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. |. Australasia and New 

Zealand. By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L.,F.R.S. 

AUSTRALASIA.— Vol. Il. Malaysia and the Pacific 
Archipelagoes. By F. H. H. GUILLEMARD, M.D., Author of 
** The Cruise of the Marchesa.” 

anon — Vol. I. North Africa. By A. H. KEANE, 

R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ Asia” in the same Series, 

ApasOn. Vol. Il. South Africa. By A. H. KEANE, 
F.R.G.S., Author of ‘‘ North Africa” in the same Series, 

ASIA.— Vol. I. 
Caucasia, Russian Turkestan, Chinese Empire 
and Japan. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G 

ASIA.-—Vol. Southern pre Western Asia, 


Afghanistan, India, Indo-China, Malay Peninsula, 
tard in Asia, Arabia and Persia. By A. H. KEANE, 


lillustrated Prospectus gratis on application. 


Just Published. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


MAPS: their Uses and Construction. ByG. JAMES 
MOKRISON. With numerous Explanatory Diagrams. Large post 8vo. 
cloth gilt. Price 5s. net. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


“The old Murrays......still mp: to the front as accurate and trustworthy’ 


companions as well as comely and charming books.”—Padd Mall Gazette. 


FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


ROME AND THE CAMPAGNA. With Introductory 
oe on Roman History, Architecture, Sculpture, Painting. 94 Maps and 
Flans. 10s. 


NORTH ITALY: Turin, Milan, Pavia, Cremona, the Italian 


Lakes, Verona, Mantua, Padua, Venice, Ferrara, Ravenna, Rimini, Modena, . 


Parma, Piacenza, Genoa, and the Riviera. 34 Maps and Plans. ros. 

CENTRAL ITALY: Florence, Tuscany, Umbria, the Marshes, 
&c. 24 Mapsand Plans. gs. 

SOUTH ITALY, Part I.: Naples, Pompeii, Sorrento, Capri, 
Amalfi, Pastum, Taranto, Bari, Brindisi, &c. 10 Maps and Plans. 6s. 

SOUTH ITALY, Part I1.: Sicily: Palermo, Syracuse, &c. 
9 Maps and Plans. os, 

SPAIN. 62 Mapsand Plans. 2 vols. 20s. 

FRANCE, Part I1.: Artois, Champagne and the Vosges, 


Burgundy, the Morvan, the Rhéne, Marseilles, Franche-Comté; the Jura, 
Dauphir é, the French Alps, Provence and Nice. 23 Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 


GREECE: The Ionian Islands, the Islands of the Aigean Sea, 
Albania, Thessaly and Macedonia. 38 Maps and Plans. cs. 


ALGERIA AND TUNIS: Algiers, Constantine, Oran, Tlemcen, 
Lougie, ‘I’ebessa, Biskra, Tunis, Carthage, &c. 16 Maps and Plans. 6d. 


EGYPT: The Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Thebes, the 


Suez Canal, the Peninsula of Sinai, &c. 43 Maps and Plans. 15s. 
HOLY LAND: Palestine, Syria, Moab, &c. 29 Maps and Plans. 

18s. 
CONSTANTINOPLE; Brusa and the Troad. 12 Maps and 


Plans. 7+. 64. 
ASIA MINOR : Transcaucasia, Persia, &c. 23 Maps. 18s. 


HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK: in English, French,. 
German and Italian, in Parallel Columns. On thin paper, small foolscap 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

The complete list of Murray's Foreign and English Handbooks 
will be sent on application. 
Edward Stanford's Jubilee Catalogue of Maps, Atlases and Books 
will be sent gratis on application. 
LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 
Geographer to His Majesty the King, 
12, 13, and 14 Long Acre, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


MR. SAVAGE LANDOR’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA. 
ACROSS COVETED LANDS: or 


a Journey from Fiushing (Holland) to 
Caicutta Overland. With 175 Illustrations, Diagrams, 
_ Plans and Maps by Author. In 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S New Book. 
JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 


CHILDREN. With Illustrations by the Author. 4to. 6s. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Volume. 
LONDON. By Mrs. E. T. Coox. With 


by TuHomson and F. L. Griccs, Extra 
crown 8vo. 6s. 

Daily T elegraph.—“ Takes rank as quite one of the ams in the well-known 

series......E xcellently planned, and contains in its bright and gossipy oa 


practically all that the average reader wil care to read about London, presented 
a most attr active form.” 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
BETHLEHEM. A Nativity Play. The Pageant 


of Our Lady and other Poems. By LAURENCE HovusMAN. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


With a Preface by the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
DEMOCRACY and the ORGANISATION 
OF POLITICAL PARTIES. By M. OstrocorskI. Trans- 


lated from the French by FREDERICK CLARKE, M.A. In 
2 vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 


ROME AND REFORM. 
OLIPHANT, of Balliol College. 


By T. L. Kincron 


In 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


By the late JOHN FISKE. 


NEW FRANCE AND NEW ENGLAND. 
By JoHN Fiske. With Maps, crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


AN ESSAY ON THE 
REFORM OF LOCAL TAXATION IN 
ENGLAND. 


By J. Row-Foco. Crown Svo. 


6s. net. * 


JANUARY NOS. READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price rs. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
Contents ror JANUARY: 
CARDINAL'S PAWN. Ccn- SEN EVOLUTION OF CHAN 


clusion. 
THE ART OF LITERARY CON- | OTHELLO ON THE STAGE. By 
Gorpon Crosse. 


TROVERSY. By R. E. Vernépe. 
A CAPE PARSONAGE. THE BRITISH AT THE GATES 
OF BERLIN. By H. W. Wo rrr. 


THE ROOT OF THE MATTER. 
By Tuomas Bary. — OF DETAIL. By W. 
UCKLEY 


A THIRSTY CRUISE. By Admiral 
THE UNEARNED INCREMENT. 


Moressy. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains :— 
FROM CAIRO TO KHARTUM. Being preliminary to a Return Journey in 
an Adirondack Canoe. By W. G. Ervinc. Illustrat 
THE PROLOGUE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. II, Arnold's 
Battle with the Wilderness. By Justin H. Smitu. Illustrated 
THE GREAT BUSINESS COMBINATIONS OF TOU-DAY.—III. THE 
SO-CALLED SUGAR TRUST. By Frankuin Clarkin. 
PARIS PAWNSHOPS. By CLeve.ranp Morrertt. With pictures by ANDRE 
CASTAIGNE. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains :— 
BOBBY'S NEWSPAPER. Story. By Joun BENNETT. 
THE EAGLET IN THE DOVE’S NEST. Story. By Lovisa M. Atcorrt. 
Tag stpey OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. By Howarp 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 


Nabob, The _— Daudet. Translated by Henry Blanchamp), 
Greening. 

Recollections of a Royal Parish (Patricia Lindsay). 
net. 

Select Passages from the Theological Writings of Benjamin Jowett; 
Select. P; es from Jowett’s Introductions to Plato (Edited by 
Lewis Campbell). Murray. 2s. 6d. net each. 

South African Year-book, The, 1902-1903. Published at 64 Finsbury 
Pavement. 10s. 6d. net. 

Subject Index of the Modern Works added to the Library of the 
British Museum in the years 1881-1900 (Edited by’ G. K, 
Fortescue. Vol. I. A-E). Printed by Order of the Trustees. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER :—Itevue des Deux 
Mondes, 3f.; La Revue, 1fr.30; The County Monthly, 6¢.; The 
Field Naturalist’s Quarterly, 2s. 6d. net ; The Mission Field, 1d.; 
The Liberty Review, 6¢.; The Delineator, 6¢.; Book News, §c. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LTD, 


Demy 8vo. 5s. net, with Photogravure Frontispiece. 


THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE 
CONTROVERSY. 


A Judicial Summing-up. 

By the Right Hon. Sir JAMES PLAISTED WILDE, Baron Penzance. 
Edited by M. H. Kinnear. With a Biographical Note by F. A. Inperwick, K.C, 
And a Photogravure Frontispiece of the late Baron Penzance. 

FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

“These books, suggesting an authorship other than Shakespeare's, most able 
as they are, were to my thinking too long and elaborate to attract a very large class 
of readers ; and it constantly occurred to me while reading them that the very 
striking facts and materials thus collected might be put together in a much shorter 
form—very much after the fashion of a judicial summing up—so as to exbibit ina 
more attractive light the arguments upon which the Baconians thought themselves 
justified in questioning so fixed and venerable a belief as that William Shakespeare 
wrote the plays which have so long passed by his name...... The form of a summing- 
up is only ad d for con e, but it is, in truth, very little short of an 
argument for the plaintiffs.” 


Murray. 75. 6a. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SHAKESPEARE 
PLAYS. 


By G. C. BOMPAS. nie 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


TWO HUNTING BOOKS READY DEC. 18, 1902. 
A HISTORY OF THE 
NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE HOUNDS 
AND COUNTRY, 1825 to 1902. 

By C. J. BLAGG. 

TO BE PUBLISHED IN ONE HANDSOME VOLUME. 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt. 

Illustrated with a Photcgravure Frontispiece and 32 Ha’f-tone Plates of Portraits 


Hunting Scenes, Country Houses, and Maps. 
25s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
BROCKLESBY HOUNDS AND COUNTRY 
1700 to 1901. 

By GEORGE E. COLLINS (‘ Nimrod Junr.”). 

TO BE PUBLISHED IN ONE HANDSOME VOLUME. 
Illustrated with 11 tone * Photogravure Plates and z2 Half-tone Engravings of 


rtraits and Hunting Scenes. 
35s. net. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E 


“In its interest and beautiful production is quite worthy of its distinguished 
predecessors." —Wewcastle Leader. 


Price 28. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 
Japan Paper Edition (limited), 128. 6d. net. 


THE ART ANNUAL, 1902. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF’ 


SIR W. B. RICHMOND, R. A. 


Or Christmas Number of THE ArT JOURNAL. 
With Turee Futit-race and about 50 other Illustrations. 


“ Exceptionally full of charming plates Il wei rod 


Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


THE ART JOURNAL VOLUME FOR 1902. 


With nearly 500 Illustrations and numerous Full-page Etchings, 
Photogravures, &c 
A Lanes FOR FRAMING ON OF 2s. 
DIEU,’ E. BLAIR LEIGHTON. Each purchaser of “Tue Art 
joo” Vdlune for 1902 is entitled to a copy of the above Premium Plate 
on receipt by the Publishers of 2s., together with Voucher inserted in Volume, 
who then forwaid the Photogravure, carriage paid or post free. 


London: H. VIRTUE & CO., Lrp., 13 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SMITH,.ELDER & LIST. 


MR. SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Letter. 
Large crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A Biography. 


By SIDNEY LEE, 
EDITOR OF THE “ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Unanimously acclaimed by the Press. Appended are representative 
London, Provincial, Scotch, and lrish opinions : 


Times. —“‘ Briefly we may say that Mr. Lee’s book is an admirable summary 
and survey of the Queen’s long career; that it shows a thorough study of all the 
available printed sources, and of some that are as yet unpublished ; that it is 
impartial, intelligent, and frankly expressed. We may add that it gives the reader 
no reason to disavow the feelings of reverent admiratiou which were stirred into 
such activity by the Queen's death.” 

Manchester Guardian —‘‘ Mr. Lee must be said to have accomplished his task 
with great skill and tact .....He contrives to draw a very human and lifelike por- 
trait of a woman as well as to record the events of a Queen's reign.” 

Scotsman.— The volume [ere is one of supreme value, and is extremely 
readable throughout. It isadmirably arranged and put together with all the com- 
pactness and skill that might be expected at the hands of one so experienced in the 
art of biography production as the Editor of one of the greatest works of modern 


times. 

Dublin Daily Express.— A widely felt desire will be gratified by the appearance 

_—_ pontoons volume.....The facts of the Queen’s life are simply and sympa- 
ty told.” 


NEW*WCRK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
NOW READY.—With 11 Portraits and a Facsimile Letter, crown Svo. 6s. 


NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS : 


Sketches of Famous Seamen. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


AUTHOR -OF “DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE,” 
“FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG,” “THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY,’ 
“HOW ENGLAND SAVED EUROPE,” &c. 

Daily Telegraph.—“ As picturesque and vigorous as its predecessors.” 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. CANON OVERTON, D.D. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With a Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE NONJURORS : 
Their Lives, Principles, and Writings. 


By J. H. OVERTON, D.D., Rector of Gumley, and Canon of Lincoln; 
Author of “‘ The Church in England,” “‘ The Anglican Revival,” &c. 


COLLOQUIES OF COMMON PEOPLE. 
By JAMES ANSTIE, K.C. Large post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
*.* This book endeavours to exhibit in the form of a dialogue hetween several 
speakers the mode in which some questions of mind and life present themselves to 
ordinary persons. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE WORK OF SIR JAMES 
CHANCE, Bart. By J. F. CHANCE. With 2 Portraits, 8vo. 5s. net. 


PUNCH.—“The ‘CORNHILL’ is always among the brightest of the 
magazines, dealing with an unfailing variety of interesting matter.” 
Annual Subscription, inctuding postage to any address in the 

Postal Union, 144 , payable in advance. 


UNDER THE TITLE OF 
“The Moral Influence of the Theatre,” 


Madame SARAH BERNHARDT 


CONTRIBUTES TO THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE 


THE ONLY ARTICLE SHE HAS EVER WRITTEN, 


AND 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 
begins a New Serial Story, 


* BARLASCH OF THE GUARD.” 


The number also includes the following Strong List of Contributions :— 
IN THE HEART OF THE FOR- | THEGARDEN WIFE. By the Hon. 
BIDDEN COUNTRY; or, Mrs. ANSTRUTHER. 
Revealed. By ArcHipatp R. | VERSE AND MRS. CHAPLIN. By 
CoLQuHouN. | Viscount St. Cyres. 
PROSPECTS IN THE PROFES- MERCHANT MORLEY. 
SIONS. V. Engineering. Fett Sairu. 
GERMS OF THE WAVERLEY SOME TALK OF ALEXANDER. 
NOVELS, By ALEXANDER INNES FRANK MATHEW 
SHAND. | THR HERO’S LAST ENGAGE- 
RECEIVING MODERATORS, By | MENT. By Horace ANNESLEY 
Jan MacLaren. VACHELL. 


*,* Ready on December 23rd at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. 
~ PRICE ONE SKILLING. 


London: SMETH}*ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


By Miss 


POEMS 


BY 


Sir EDWARD REED, K.C.B., M.P. 


Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. net. 


EARLY REVIEWS. 


THE SCOTSMAN.—‘‘ Tennysonian influence characterises the 
book as a whole, but also leaves it with a free individuality of 
its own...... The volume will prove welcome to readers of 


THE MORNING LEADER.—‘‘ Everyone knows of: Sir Edward 
Reed as a politician and a naval constructor and expert, and 
if fewer people know him as a poet, it is certain that those who 
do know him in that capacity appreciate him not less highly.” 


THE BRISTOL MERCURY.—‘“* Singular beauty and charm—one 
cannot but admire the infinite variety of subject which appeals 
to the poet’s muse. Whether treating of patriotic and imperial 
themes, or singing in softer or more tender mood, Sir Edward 
Reed is equally fascinating.” 


THE SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT.—‘‘ Sir Edward Reed has the 
poet’s facility in expressing strong thought sweetly.” 


THE SOUTH WALES DAILY NEWS.-—‘‘ There is a depth of in- 
sight and richness of imagination displayed in the volume which 
will come as a revelation to numbers who have known only the 
politician or the man of business.” 


THE BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE.—“‘It is very pleasant, in these days 
eaea to find a volume of poems of such sterling merit.” 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 


Now 1903. Ready. 


Burke’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, 
Companionage 
and Knightage. 


Printed on thin paper, 2,309 pages, super-royal 8vo. 


Published 42/= 


Handy for Reference. Accurate in Detail. 
The Most Complete Work of its Kind. 


65th 
EDITION. 


Published by HARRISON & SONS, 59 Pay MALL, 
Booksellers to His Majesty The King, H.R.H. Prince of Wales, 
And may be obtained of all Booksellers. 


EDUCATION. — An Important Announcement. 


On THURSDAY, January 1, will be published by THE ST. BRIDE'S PRESS, 
Lid., of Bridge Lane, London, k.C., the New Weekly, 


EDUCATION: 
PRIMARY, SECONDARY AND TECHNICAL. 


E Thursday, price 3@. Reduced Annual Subscription to first 
Subscribers, post free, 10s. 


Hirt and Book Company. 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S CHROMOS. 


LARGEST AND BEST SELECTION OF RARE SUBJECTS. 
NATIVITY PICTURES AFTER OLD MASTERS. 


Telegrams—“ Hierarcuy, Lonpon. 
Telephone—1286 CENTRAL. 
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Lists Free. 
22 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Art. 


PINTORICCHIO 
(Bernardino di Betto of Perugia), 


His Life, Work, and Time. 
y CORRADO RICCI, Director of the pa Milan. Translated by FLoreNce 


Simmonps. 
With 15 Plates in <citow, in Photogravure, and many other Full-page and Text 
1 vol. large imperial 4to. €5 5s. net. 
Times.—“ May be commended as ag ree pretty well all that i . known about 
one of the most attractive among those Renaissance artists. The illustrations are 
merous, well selected, and good.” 


A NEW SERIES OF TWELVE 


PORTRAITS. 


By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
n portfolio, uniform with the First Series of Portraits. 21s. net. 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN. 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. 
With an by R. A. M. anda tive 


Catalogue by J. L. Caw, Curator of the National Portrait G: 
Plates, 66 in Photogravure aie 2 in Lithographic 
4to. £5 5s. net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
Wita 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs in Colour, imperial 4to. £5 5s. net. 
RUBENS: 
His Life, his Work, and His Times. 


By EMILE MICHEL. 
With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 272 Text Illustrations. 
In 2 vols. imperial 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With an incotieaiion on Hogarth’s Workmanship by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
With 78 Plates, large imperial 4to. £5 5s. net. 

The Academy.— This splendid volume will mark authoritatively the _s 
Hogarth holds as the first great English master to arrive in the eighteenth centu 
The plates allow his art to be more thoroughly represented than in any of 
editions of the last seventy years.” 


THE ART-LOVER’S PORTFOLIO. 


Thirty Reproductions from Paintings by the Great Masters, executed in the finest 
form of Photogravure, an edition limited to 500 copies, £1 1s. net. 


LEONARDO DA YINCI, 


Artist, Thinker, and Man of Science. 
By EUGENE MUNTZ. 
With 48 Plates and 252 Text Illustrations. In 2 vols. £2 2s. net. 


CORREGGIO: 


His Life, his Friends, and his Times. 
By CORRADO RICCI. 


With 16 Photogravure Plates, 21 Full-page Plates in Tint, and 190 Illustrations in 


the Text, imperial 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


REMBRANDT: 
His Life, his Work, and his Time. 
By EMILE MICHEL. 


| Second Edition, enlarged, with 76 Full-page Plates, and 250 I}histrations in the 
| Text. In1x vol. gilt top, or in 2 vols. imperial 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


Travel. 


AFFAIRS OF WEST AFRICA. 
By E. D. MOREL. With 32 Plates and Maps, 1 vol. 12s. net. Postage 6d. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ Every one seriously concerned for the welfare of British 
colonisation and commerce, and of the races brought under British rule, is bound 
to study this remarkable volume.” 


TWO ON THEIR TRAYELS. 


By ETHEL COLQUHOUN. 


Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black and White from — Sketches by 
the Authoress. s vol. ros. net. Postage 4d. 


Daily Chronicle.— ‘‘ Charmingly sag record of travel, full of 
f unny little sketches, and with some Hay impression views in colour.” 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 
By HENRY NORMAN, M.,P. 
Profusely Illustrated. 1 vol. 18s. net. Postage 6d. 
[Second Impression. 
DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE. 
By PEREZ TRIANA. 


With an Introduction by R. B. CunninGHAME GRAHAM. 1 vol. 6s. 
[Second Impression. 


THROUGH THE HEART of PATAGONIA. 
By HESKETH PRICHARD, 
| Author of Where Black Rules W hite—Hayti. 
With 20 Illustrations (some in Colour) from Drawings by J. G. Mivvais, and a large 
number of Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vol. £1 1s. net. Postage 6d. 

Fortnightly Review.—' Mr. Prichard bas availed himself to the full of his 

ready pen and faithful camera, not to mention the beautiful work of Mr. J. G. 

Millais in both wash and colour, and has succeeded in producing a most fascinating 

record of his travels.” 


| JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE 
| NETHERLANDS 
IN THE AUTUMN OF 1815. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
With an Introduction by Dr. Rosertson Nicoit. 1 vol. 6s. 


| 

| 

| ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 

y W. D. HOWELLS. 

| With 103 Illustrations by} Bott PENNELL. 1 vol. tos. net. Postage 4d 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 
By HENRY JAMES. 
With 94 Illustrations by JosErpH PENNELL. 1 vol. ros. net. Postage 4d. 


Poetry and Drama. 


FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. 


By GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO. Translated by ARTHUR SyMoNs. 5s. 


UNDINE: a Dream Play. 


By W. L. COURTNEY. 2s. 6. 


THE GARDEN OF KAMA. 
Love Lyrics from India. 
Selected and Arranged by LAWRENCE HOPE, ‘ss. net. 


[ Second Impression. 
POEMS. 


By GEORGE LEV betel GOWER. 7s. 6d. 


The Brightest Books for Children. 


1. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES A DOG. 


A DOG DAY. 
28 Coloured with Text by WALTER 


ANUE 
Times.—‘‘ The diary of the . in the and the drawings are 
rresistibly ludicrous. Caldecott 5 anything better.” 


2. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES HIS COUNTRY. 


BABES OF THE EMPIRE. 
Coloured Pictures by A. H. COLLINS. Rhymes by T. STEVENS. es 
Scotsman.—* Calculated to convey to the youthful mind some idea of the vast 
extent of the British dominions.” 


3. FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES LONDON. 


| 

| YOUNG GEORGE: his Life. 

} Told and Pictured in Colours. By EDITH FARMILOE. 3s. 6d. 

| Times.—‘‘ The biography is decidedly comical. He is depicted in rich but: 
| subdued colouring in all manner of situations. 

| 4 FOR A CHILD WHO LOVES OTHER CHILDREN. 


THE TIGER AND THE INSECT. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies.” Profusely Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
British Weekly.—‘ The Tiger and the Insect’ are two bewitching infants. 
They speak in a beautiful jargon and say the most engaging things just at the 
wrong moment. 


The Best Novels from the Libraries. 


HIDDEN MANNA. 
THE KING’S AGENT. 
ARTHUR PATERSON. 


THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. 
ONE’S WOMENKIND. 
CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 
DONOVAN PASHA. 
MRS. CRADDOCK. 
THE LAST BUCCANEER. 


A. J. DAWSON. 


LOUIS ZANGWILL. 
HARDING DAVIS. 
GILBERT PARKER. 
Ww. S. MAUGHAM. 


L. COPE CORNFORD. 


SHEEPSTEALERS. 
| VIOLET JACOB. 
THE CONQUEST OF ROME. 
MATILDF. SERAO. 
MOTHER EARTH. 
| SACRILEGE FARM. 
MABEL HART. 
THE WINDS OF THE WORLD. 
The DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
IF I WERE KING. 
GODFREY MARTEN. 
CHARLES TURLEY. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA. 


BRAM STOKER- 


FRANCES HARROD. 


J. H. McCARTHY. 


*," Cut this List out and send it to your Library, marking the Novels you require. This will keep you abreast of the most up-to-date fiction. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Standard Books 


for the Library. 


By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 


ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. ss. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 


WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. In1 vok 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations 
to the “ Lays.” Crown Svo. 3s. 6d: 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 


SPEECHES AND POEMS. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


* ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits. 12 vols. large crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. each, or TWO GUINEAS the Set. 
“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. 6s. each. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo. £4 16s. 
* This edition is suitable for presentation. Pro- 
spectus on application. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND), from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUB- 
JECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 1os. 6d. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated Edition Suitable for Presentation. 
Gs. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF 


ARAGON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE 


ARMADA, and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Cr. 8vo. 
OCEANA ; or, England and her Colonies. 


With 9 IMlustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 5d. 


CAESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his 


Life. 1795-1835, 2 vols. crown €vo. 7s. : 1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 


OF JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Edited by P. S. Atten, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 38. 6d. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: 


a Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. Crown 8vo. 1os. 6d. 
Or separately. 


ART II. 4s. 6d. 
PSY CHOLOGY. HISTORY | THEORY POF ETHICS AND 
OF PHILOSOPHY. ETHICAL SYSTEMS. 


THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 
8vo. 

THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 
8vo, 15s. 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


LOGIC. 2 Crown 8vo. 4s. INDUCTION. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

By the Right Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: 


being Notes Introduct to the Study of Theology. Eighth and Cheaper 
Edition Revised, with a New Introduction andSummary. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


By the Right Hon. WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s. ; Vols. IIT. 


and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. ; Vols. V. and VI., 1784- 1793, 36s. ; Vols. viD ” and 
VIII., 1793-1800, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each 
ELAND. 5 vols. crown 8vo. 55. net each. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, 


from Augustus to Charlemagne. 2 vols. crown 8vo. tos. net. 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND IN- 


FLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. tos. net. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo. ros. net. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct and 


Character. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 


Accession of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. 
crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL 


WAR, 1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. With 27 Maps, 3 vols. 8vo. £3 3s. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4vols.cr. 8vo. 


Periop I.—-MEDIAZVAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485. 4s. 6d. 
Periop II.—PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5s. 

Periop III.—CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 7s. 6d. 
Periop IV.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1880. 6s. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 


Late Lord Bishop of London. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from. 
we Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. 
CABINET EDITION. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. 3 vols. crown Bvo. 10s. 6d, 


By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S. 
THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISATION AND 


THE PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF MAN: Mental and Social Condition 
of Savages. Sixth Edition, with numerous Additions. With 6 Plates and 
20 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo. 18s. 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 


AND PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to F acilitate the Expression . 
of and Assist in Literary Composition. By Marx RoGetr 
M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved. 
the Author's Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author's Son, Joun Lewis 
Rocet. New Edition (1g0r). Crown 8vo. gs. net. 


JUSTINIAN. 
THE INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN. 


With English Introduction, Translation, and Notes by the late THomas 
Cottettr Sanpars, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Tenth Impression, Revised and 


Corrected (1898). 8vo. 185. 


By J. W. MACKAIL. 
THE LIFE OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 


New and Cheaper Edition. With 2 Photogravure Portraits and 8 other 
Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net, 


+> Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Classified C Catalogue 9 of Works on General Literature will be sent post free on application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOMBAY. 
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J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


SIR WALTER ARMSTRONG, 


Director of the National Gallery of Ireland. Imperial Quarto, with 
over 100 illustrations (two of which are in colour). 


Messrs. Thos. Agnew & Sons beg to announce the publica- 
tion of the Special Paper Edition de Luxe (limited in number to 
1,000 copies for England and America), £8 8s. A few copies still 
to be had; in addition there has also been printed an Edition on 
apanese Paper with duplicate plates, all the copies of which have 

subscribed. 

No reprint or further edition of any kind will be published. 

“ This ificent 3 

** A superb monument to the genius of the Master.” 


Morning Post, 15th October, 197 
“* Produced with a sober magnificence which is hardly approached by any * Baglish 
book of our time.” —Liverpool Post, 15th October, 1902. 


Published 


by 
Messrs. THOS. AGNEW & SONS, 398 Old Bond Street, London. 
Manchester and Liverpool. 


And to be had of all Fine Art Dealers and Booksellers. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE CECIL peeEs, Esq., F.S.A., AND 
OTHER PROPERT 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their No. 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Decem 1902, and following 
1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and’ MANUSCRIPTS, including the LibRARY of of 
the late Cecil Brent, Esq., F.S.A., Palace Grove, Bromley, Kent (sold by order of 
the Executors), and other properties, competing ancient and modern books in 
various languages, first editions of English classic writers, county histories, 
Perennial and archzological books, works illustrated by George ruikshank, 
owlandson, &c. Specimens of early typography, books relating to America, 


illustrated and fine art books, &c. 
Catalogues may be had. 


May be viewed. 
HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ibraries and smaller Collections Catalogued and offered for 
Sale. for. Valuations made probate 


or 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chaneery Lat Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonvon. Codes: Unicope and A B C, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of and 29 W est aard Street, N New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAN DON, W.C., desire 

call the attention of the READING ‘PUBLIC to the (excellent facilities a 
sented pF ne el Branch House in London f most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for ALL 
AMERICAN ‘BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


BOOKS AT GREATLY BESUCED PRICES. 

WILLIAM GLAISHER 


REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
HEAP BOOKS at 3d. to od. in the Shilling Dis- 


count. Just issued and sent post free on application a Graiegee of Books 
from the published prices of which the above discount is allowed by 


GILBERT..& FIELD, 67 Moorcate Srreet, Lonvon, E.C. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
& F. DENNY have just issued a New List of 


containing the most recent and noteworthy Books of the 
Season. lacks ing Books for Children and for Presents. Post free on application to 
. Denny, 147 Strand, W.C., and 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 


THE NEW ENCLISH ART CLUB. 


WENTY-NINTH EXHIBITION of MODERN 
PICTURES will Close TUESDAY; December 25rd, at 5 o'clock. OPEN 


DAILY, 10 to 5.—The Dudley Gallery, EGYPTIAN L, Piccadilly, W.— 
Admission, 1s. 


A'S AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY.— 


Next EXHIBITION from Middle of JANUARY to End of MARCH, 
British Works Only. Works received at New Gallery last three days 
ber.—For particulars apply to Secretary, 3 Old Serjeants Inn, Chancery 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS.; 


TRUSLOVE, HANSON & COMBA, Booksellers, 
announce that they have removed from 143 Oxford 
Street, to much larger premises at 153 Oxford Street 
(five doors nearer to Oxford Circus, on the same side 
of the street), and the greatly increased space at their 
command will enable them to keep the largest stock of 
current literature in London. 


UST PUBLISHED, a CATALOGUE of the BEST 


NEW BOOKS offered at a fells of 25 per Cent., except on those published 
at net prices. A copy sent post free on application. 
Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed the same day. 


TRUSLOYE, HANSON & COMBA, Limited, 
153 OXFORD STREET, and 68 SLOANE STREET, Lonpon. 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—The Rev. 

Cc. D. L. BODE has just removed his PREPARATORY SCHOOL from 

ae _ near Stafford, to Beechmont, near Sevenoaks. Prospectus on 
ap 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal, OLtiver McEwan. 

The greatest living authority on shorthand.” —Lloyd’s News. 

Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 
“© Dear S1r,—I have had the honour of submitting your letter to the King, and 
I am commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty’s acceptance. 


Darlington, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


“Yours faithfull 
KNOLLYS.’ 


‘* Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides."— London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
is. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwilheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
ich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 

Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 
Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 
Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 
Falmouth, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Islands. 


brilliant book.”—The Times. * Particularly good.” —Academy. 
** The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
“It very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, 5s.; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON ENvirons. 


E. C. and E, T. COOK, M.A. 


is. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels | throughout the | World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S. 

The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


The Interest due on the 1st January, 1903, will be paid against presentation of 
Coupon No. 12:— 
In Lonpon— At the Offices of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate 
Street Within, E.C. 


In JOHANNESBURG —At the Offices of the Company, Exploration Buildings. 
Coupons to be left Four Clear Days for ciation, and to be presented at the 
London Office any day (Saturdays wg 4 after ‘Tuesday, the 23rd December, 


1902, between the hours of Eleven Listing orms may be had on 
application. B 


Order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
Street Within, E.C. 


London Office: 120 
15th 1902. 
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THE 
ASIATIG QUARTERLY REVIEW 


ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL RECORD. 
JANUARY, 1903. 5s. net. 
CONTENTS : 
By the Hon. Mr. C. L, TUPPER, C.S.I. : 
ASIA. 
MAJOR CECIL B. PHIPSON: “INDIAN POVERTY AND INDIAN 
A. ROGERS “THE CURRENCY,POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT 


H. ELLIOT: “ THE ,EFFECTS OF RE- 
T INDIAN CURRENCY LEGISLaT 
CORNELIA SORABJI: ‘SAFEGUARDS POR PURDAHNISHINS. 
**AN INDIAN CORRESPONDENT”: “THE MONSOON OF 1902: 
ITS LESSONS.” 
AFRICA, 
ION PERDICARIS: ‘* THE CONFLICT IN MOROCCO.” 
ORIENTALIA. 
PROFESSOR DR. E. : “THE CONGRESS OF ORIENTAL. 


SOR_ DR. MONTET: ROLY REPORT ON 
SEMITIC STUDIES AND ORIENTALISM 
L. MILLS, D.D.: “THE COMPARATIVE CLAIMS OF 
a AND OF THE VEDA 
GENER 


GRNERAL Ww. B. PRATOON. M.D. : 
SERINGAPATAM: A COMPARISO 


E. H. PARKER : “ CHINESE KNOWLEDGE OF EARLY PERSIA.” 
Se OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIA- 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS: 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH IN RELATION TO ECONOMIC AND 
AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN _ INDIA.—ECONOMIC 
CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE OF INDIA.—INDIAN UNIVER- 
SITIKS COMMISSION.—THE UGANDA RAILWAY.—A COM- 
MERCIAL BUREAU FOR INDIA, erc. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Sports and Politics under an Eastern Sky.—Ascyrian and Babylonian Letters 
belonging to the Kouyunjik Collections of the British Museum.—From the 
Cape to Cairo.—Life and Letters of Max Miiller.—The Discovery and 
Decipherment of the Trilingual Cuneiform Inscriptions. —The Seven Tablets 
of Creation.—Across Coveted Lands, &c. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS IN ASIA, AFRICA 
AND THE COLONIES. 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING. 


THE EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 
“ Avaunt Perplexity!” 


ANNUAL 


FoR 19OS price 3/6 NET. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 
ON JAN. 20, 1903, INSTEAD OF DEC., 1902. 
This alteration of date will enable the Annual's 


*“ DOUBLE-DISTILLED EXTRACT” of News 
and Events of the Year, at Home and Abroad, to cover 


“OUR COUNTRY.” 


“PLASSY AND 


the period from January 1, right up to December 31, 
1902, and will make it deserve still more its description 
as “AN AID TO UNDERSTANDING HOW 
THE WORLD GOES ON, AND HOW HIS- 
TORY IS MADE.” 

Lonpon : 


HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp., 52 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C., and of all 
Boo 


ksellers. 
NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 

Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
4a @ Lud 
Half Year... 8 


Cheques ana Money Orders should be wend and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, 


> 


In the event of any difficulty leing experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY KEVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in 
formed immediately. 


, 


Daily Chronicle 


Has a far larger Circulation 


than any other Liberal Paper 


in the United Kingdom. 


The BEST PAPER for the HOME. 


A Popular Feature is— 


THE REVIEW OF BOOKS AND LITERARY 
NOTES. 


FULL RESUME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL, ART, AND DRAMATIC 
EVENTS. 


Tue Dairy CHRONICLE, while devoting considerable 
attention to parliamentary, political and commercial 
intelligence, maintains all the leading characteristics 
of a first-class General and Family Newspaper, which 
has secured for it a large and influential circulation in 
the home. 

All the general news is carefully summarised. In- 
teresting articles, by the best writers, appear from 
time to time on social and domestic topics. 


OFFICES : 


DAILY CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


PUBLIC . 
OPINION. 


The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 


Special Article this week : 


SIR EDWARD CLARKE, K.C. 


Price 2a. 


Office : 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C? 
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From Mr. HENRY J. DRANE’S LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 
COUNTRY RAMBLES; being a Field Naturalist’s 


and Country Lover's Note-Book for a Year. W. Percival WEsTELL 
(Author of “A Year with Nature”). Profusel i ustrated with pictures from 
original photographs taken by J. T. Newman. Price ros. 6d. 


FORTY FANCIES AND SEVEN SONGS. 


By Amewia M. Barker. Dedicated mission to H.R.H. The Princess 9 
Wales Price 1s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
UNDER ONE FLAG. By Witovucuey Beppoes. 


Price 6s. 
RUDIMENTS. By FLorence Gacsraitu. Price 6s. 
NICHOLAS MOSLEY, LOYALIST. By Rev. 
E. F. Lerrs and Mary F. S. Larre. Price 6s. 


JUDITH ; a Romance of Olden Times. By 
Price 6s. 


Monowar” AS. Cc.) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
THE WHITE PRINCE. By Kare Sranway. 


Illustrated with 20 full-page pictures. Price 3s. 6d. 


WILHELM’S FORTUNE, and other Fairy Tales. 


By E. Simonet Tuompson. Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


THE KING OF THE CATS. By A. C. Srannus. 


Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE A.B.C. SERIES. 
THE A.B.Cc. OF SOLO WHIST. By Epwin 


Ouiver. Price rs. 


THE A.B.Cc. OF MOTORS AND MOTOR- 


CYCLING. ByC. E. Brown. Price 1s. 


THE ART OF BEING BEAUTIFUL. By 


S. G. Price 1s. 

Will be read with interest by women.” —Daily Graphic. 
“*Such works are no doubt needed.” — 7 he Scotsman. 
“ Has agitated the entire office.” —St. James's Gazette. 

The counsels of this book are......full of good sense.” — Spectator. 

All the above Books may be obtained through any Bookseller, or will be sent direct 
Srom my Publisher on receipt of published price. 
HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE 


ever discovered. 


tual! short all attacks of 

is cr palliative in 
CHLORODYNE ‘cour, cancer, 


CAUTION. Drege of Piracy and Imitation. 


4s. 6d., and rs. each. None is genuine 
without the words Dr. CuLoropyng” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming edical Testimony accompanies bottle. 


Sore MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street. Bloomsbury, London. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE = BEST TERMS for Com General Ad . Advi 
Estimates and all information charge. i 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


MAJESTIES THE KING and 


The co. 

COMPLAINTS ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE Rie PUT INTC INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASK 

Correspondents ar are po that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked “ Private,” but they are ory to supply full particulars respecting 
dates, gleers, names and conduct, to post their ietters or call at this an 


JOHN COLAM Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street. St. James's, London. 4 7 
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FIELD LANE 
Refuges and Ragged Schools, &c. 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 


Christmas Relief and Dinners. 


The Committee of this Institution make an Urgent 
Appeal to enable them to provide 800 Dinners 
for the Homeless Poor on Christmas Day, and 
also to send Family Christmas Parcels (for about 
3500 persons) to Distressed Homes in the neigh- 
bourhood, to Keep the Refuges Open, and for the 
other work of the Institution. 


Funds are Urgently Needed. 


BANKERS : 
BARCLAY & CO., Ltd., 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 


SECRETARY : 
Mr. PEREGRINE PLATT, The Institution, Vine 
Street, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 


The only large General Hospital for the whole of 
East London. 


The largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital in 
England. 
13,364 In-patients last year. 


The passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury, com- 
bined with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those 
who read this would help. 

SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 
for Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 
Apply Marron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 
Telephone 4,466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date 
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LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


EPORT of the Directors for the Three Years ending 

tst July. 1902, submitted at the Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of 

‘Shareh ja son W dnesday, 15th ber, 1902, in the Board Room of Explora- 
tion Buildings, Johannesburg. ; 


To the Shareholders, 

GENTLEMEN,—Your Directors beg to submit their Fifth Report and Accounts, 
duly audited, for the three years ending 3fst July, 1902, during which period three 
Interim Reports have been laid before you, viz., for the eight months ending 
31st March, 1900, for the twelve months ending 31st March, rcor, and for the nine 
months ending 31st December, 1901. rations were suspended on the 
roth October, 1899, owing to the political situation which resulted in the outbreak 
of war between Great Britain and the South African Republic on the 11th October, 
1899. The Government of the late South African Republic caused milling opera- 
tions to be recommenced on 8th December, 1899, from ore on the surface dumps 
accumulated during the Company’s Development stage, a.d same were continued 
with an average of 75 stamps to the 25th May, 1900, a period of about five and a 
half months. 

This resumption of milling was the outcome of an agreement arrived at between 
the Company’s official in cnarge of the property and the Government of the late 
South African Republic, as an alternative against the latter’s demand for the 
Company to suspend its pumping operations and for possession of its Ore Dumps 
for milling purposes, thus retaining for the Company the control of its property 
and the continuation of its pumping operations. It was arranged that the Company 
«was to bear the cost of such milling against which the late vernment agreed to 
return 20 per cent. of the Gold won to meet the expenses. It will be seen from the 
General Manager’s Report that the net result of these operations has been a credit 
of £5,066 2s. 9d. The District of Johannesburg was occupied by the British 
Forces in June, 1900, and your Directors were shortly afterwards enabled to make 
-arrangements to carry on pumping and to overhaul the mine and Surface plant. 

Permission was obtained from the Military Authorities to recommence milling on 
the 6th Janvary last, and accordingly on that date operations were recommenced 
with 50 stamps. 

CAPITAL. 


In June last your Directors decided to issue the Company's 100,000 Reserve 
‘Shares, thus bringing the Issued Capital of the Company up to £750,000. In 
terms of the Company’s Articles of Association these shares were offered to share- 
holders fro rata to their registered holdings as at 8th August, 1902, at a price of 
44 per share, the issue being guaranteed by the Rand Mines, Limited, at the same 

rice. The Working Capital thus provided will be applied to the reduction of the 
Commens’s indebtedness to the Rand Mines, Limited. 

A Special General Meeting of shareholders was #lso convened to be held on the 
and September, 1902, for the purpose of altering the Company's Articles of Associa- 
tion, by adding a Clause authorising the Directors to increase the Capital of the 
Company from time to time by the creation and issue of new shares to an amount 
of not exceeding £50,000, of nominai Capital, such shares to be issued by the 
Directors from time to time, upon such terms and conditions as they may 


think fit. 
ACCOUNTS. 


2 . will be seen that the Accounts now submitted deal with three periods and 
lect :— 
(1) The results obtained from 1st August, 1899, to the closing down of the 
mine in October, 1899. 
(2) The expenditure incurred from the closing down of the mine to 6th January, 
1902, when milling was recommenced. 
(3) The results obtained trom the recommencement of milling on 6th January, 
1902, to 31st July, 1902. 

The first of these accounts shows a profit on Working Accourt of £27,428 os. 4d. 
after the payment of Interest Charges amounting to eee tos. 6d. 

The second account shows that fem the closing aown of the mine in October, 
1899, to the resumption of milling on 6th January, 1902, a net expenditure of 
4 134,325 75. 8d. bas been incurred after deducting the sum of £5,006 2s. gd. 
recovered from the uation conducted during the War under the instructions of 
the Government of the late South African Republic, but not including the value of 
Gold seized by the Government of the late South African Republic before the out- 
break of war hereinafter referred to amounting to £19,496 16s. 2d. . 

The third account shows that the profits earned on Working Account since the 
resumption of milling operations have amounted to £25,163 11s. 4d., which profits, 
however, are practically absorbed by Interest charges for the same period amounting 
to £25,161 15s. 7d., leaving a net profit for the period of £1 155. od. 

Full particulars of these operations will be found in the General Manager's 
Report attached hereto. 

“he net loss reflected by these Account$ amounts to £106,895 11s. 7d. 

The Capital Expenditure during the period under review has amounted to 
411,674 16s. 2d., thus raising the total expenditure under this head to 
46:9,504 8s. 10d. when including therein the sum of £2,491 12s. 6d. spent on 
Claim Property Account. 

The amount expended to date on Capital Account in excess of Working Capital 
provided is £509,504 8s. 10d. which has been charged to Appropriation Account. 

The Receipts and Expenditure of the Company during the seven years of its 
existence can be summarised as follows :— 


RECEIPTS. 

‘To Working Capital—so,ooo shares sold, realised .. £150,cco 0 
Gold recovered .. ++ 305,902 4 6 
Balance—Liabilities as per Balance Sheet after deducting 

Cash and Cash Assets .. ee +» 612,630 9 6 


41,068,522 14 0 


EXPENDITURE. 

Capital Expenditure as per Balance Sheet a> si 00 
Working Expenses, Mining, Milling, Cyanid- 

ing, &c. .. Se oe oe £229,205 2 
Interest from commencement of milling to 
gist July, 1902 .. oe oe 45497 8 4 

Net Expenditure from closing down of Mine, roth October, 
1899, to recommencement of milling, after deducting the 
amount recovered trom the operations conducted under the 
instructions of the Government of the late South African 
Republic .. ee eo oe 


£2,491 12 6 
657,012 16 4 


274,702 17 6 


134,325 
41,068,532 14 0 


GENERAL. 

The value of gold seized by the Government of the late South African Republic 
‘before the outbreak of war still appears as an asset in the Accounts, and amounts 
t0 £19,496 16s. 2d. The liability having been repudiated by the Underwriters, an 
Action was brought by the Robinson Gold Mining Company, Limited, and others 
v. The Alliance Marine and General Assurance Company, which, however: 
resulted in judement being given against the Plaintiff Companies. An Appeal 
was noted, pending the result of which the amount is shown amongst the Company's 
Cash and Cash Assets. 

In January 1901 the Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces granted permission 
to the Mining Companies to send 15 men per Mine, or a total of 1,500 men, from the 

oast to act as Mine Guards for the protéction of the Mines in the Witwatersrand 
District, subject to the various Companies paying the men so enlisted the military 
rate of pay drawn by Colonial Troops (5s. per man per day), and the cost of rations. 
Jn view of the destruction of mining surface property which had taken en 
your Directors decided to avail themselves of the permission so granted, 
accordingly enlisted the number of men authorised chiefly from the Company’s old 
employees. The Mine Guard was disbanded on 1st November, rgo1, your 


Directors take this opportunity of expressing their jation of the work done by 
the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and men in connection with the Corps’ pro- 
tection of the Mines. It will be seen from the Accounts submitted that an expendi- 
tureof £2,444 2s. 8d. was made by the Company in ion with the Corps and 
Mine Defence. 

In concert with other Mining Companies on the Witwatersrand Gold Fields, your 
Directors paid b to the Company's employ ined at work until 
the closing down of the Mine prior to the outbreak of war, and in addition thereto, 
certain of the snp oy Be staff received retention pay after the outbreak of war. It 
will be seen from the Accounts submitted that the expenditure hereon has amounted 
to £8,043 8s. sd. to date. 

Your Directors beg to report that your Company has joined the new Native 
Labour Association which has been formed by the Mining Companies on the Rand 
to recruit and distribute Native Labour amongst the various Mining Companies 
pone an equitable basis, and to arrange uniform rates of native pay on the Mines. 
thus preventing indiscriminate competition. It is anticipated that great benefit will 
be derived by the Industry through the work of the jation. 

e Company's Title Deeds, which were removed from the country prior to the 
war, have now been brought back. 

In June last the Transvaal Government issued a Proclamation imposing a tax of 
ten per cent. on the profits of Gold Mining Companies. Pending a settlement, how- 
ever, with the Government as to the amount on which this tax is chargeable, no 
provision for same has been made in the Accounts now submitted. 

Your Directors were able to make arrangements with the Rand Mines, Limited. 
whereby that Company's charge for interest was for a period of two years reduced 
from seven per cent. per annum to five and a half per cent. per annum, the net 
reduction to your Company in this respect amounting to £17,785 13s. 


DIRECTORS. 

In May, 1902, your Board appointed Messrs. G. Rouliot and H. W. Glenny 
Directors of the Company to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Messrs. 
F. Eckstein and A. T. Schmidt. 

In terms of the Articles of Association, two of your ctors, Messrs. J. P. 
Fitzpatrick and C. S. Goldmann, retire from office, but aré eligible and offer them- 
selves for re-election. 

AUDITORS. 


You are now requested to appoint two Auditors for the ensuing year in place o 
Messrs. C. L. Andersson and J. N. Webb, who retire, and to fix their remunera- 


tion for the past audit. , 5 
L. REYERSBACH, Acting Chairman. 
BEN. BRADLEY, Director. 
H. A, READ, Secretary. 


Johannesburg, 31st July, 1992. 


BALANCE SBEET, 3ist JULY, 1902. 


Dr. 
To Capital Account— 
730,000 Shares of £t each .. oe «» £750,c00 0 oO 
Less 100,000 Shares of £1 each in reserve ..  109,0C0 0 


650,000 Shares aie oe £650,000 0 oO 


Share Premium Account— 
Premiums on Shares sold as per Balance 
Sheet, 31st July, 1 oe +s 100,000 0 
Funds Invested in the Undertaking (See 
Appropriation Account 
Capital Expenditure in excess of Working 


Capital provided .. oo oe 509,504 8 10 
————_ 69,504 8 10 
National Bank of South Africa, Ltd., Fords- 
urg— x 
Manager's Account— Overdraft .. oo 95443 0 TO 
Rand Mines, Limited— 
Advances oe ee +s 639,800 0 o 
Sundry Creditors— 
On Account of Wages, Stores, &c. .«. 14,569 13 10 
663,812 14 8 
41,923,317 3 6 
By Claim 
184,077 Claims bought for 600, 
hares of £1 each os oe 600,000 0 oO 
ash .. 2,491 12 6 
602,491 12 6 
Mire Development at cost— 
No. I. Shaft Vertical .. oe 55,420 6 2 ane 
No. II. Shaft Vertical .. $41,199 O11 
Development oe 228,131 17 6 
- 324,751 4 7 
Machinery and Plant at cost ee 245,406 16 7 
Buildings atcost .. es 80,452 11 7 
Reservoirs at cost oe 6,080 7 3 
Tree Planting and Fencing at cost 321 16 4 
657,012 16 4 
Steres and Materials 2-3 
Live Stock and Vehicles .. oe 584 16 oO 
Office Furniture oe 25110 
Bearer Share Warrants .. oo 657 12 10 
— o 1 
Deposits on Call ee 2945 13 9 
National Bank of South Africa, 
Limited, Johannesburg .. oe 264 5 2 
Cash at Mine.. ot ee oe 138 16 5 
Gold Consignmgnt Account -- 8,306 16 1 
35 
Gold seized by Government of the 
late South African Republic .. 19 496 16 2 
Sundry Debtors oo os oe 3-747 17 6 
—— 51,182 5 2 
Balance of Appropriation Account . 612,630 9 6 
t,923,317 3 6 


L. REYERSBACH, Acting Chairman. 
BEN. BRADLEY, Director. 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet, Working Expenditure and 
Revenue Accounts, and Appropriation Account, with the Books, oe, and 
Vouchers of the Company, and certify that, in our opinion, it is a full and fair 
Balance Sheet, containing the particulars required by the Articles of Association 
of the Company, and properly drawn up, so as to exhibit a true and correct view of 
the whole of the Company’s affairs. 

Cc. L. ANDERSSON 
Incor, ed Accountant, } Auditors. 
J. N. WEBB, 


Johannesburg, roth October, 1902. 


H. A. READ, Secretary. 
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GLEN DEEP, LIMITED. 


i | ‘HE Report of the Directors for the three years 
ending 31st July, 1902, submitted at the fifth ordinary general meeting of 
shareholders, held on sth October, 1902, in the board room of Exploration 
Building, Johannesburg, states : — 
On the 30th September, 1899, operations were susp owing to the political 
situation which eventually culminated in the outtreak of war between Great 
Britain and the South African Republic on 11th October, .89. Shortly a‘ter the 
occupation of Johannesburg District by the Briti-h Forces in June, 1900, your 
irectors were «nabled to make arrangements to caryy on pumping ard to over- 
haul the mine and surface plant. Early in the year 1902 permission was obtained 
to recommence milling with 50 stamps, and on the sth March work was re-started 


with so stamps. 
ACCOUNTS. 

The accounts now submitted deal with three periods and reflect :— 

(1) The results obtained from 1st August, 1899, to the closing down of the Mine 
in October, 1899. 
(2) The expenditure incurred from the c'osing down of the mine to sth March, 
1902, when milting was recommenced. 
(3) The results obtained from the recommencemeat of milling on 5th March, 
1962, to 31st July, 1922. 

The first of these accounts shows a profit on Working Accounts of £45,97¢ 9s. 11d. 

The second account shows that during the non-milling iod the expenditure 
amounted to £72,618 7s. 11d., including losses in Cash Assets, but excluding the 
value of gold seized by the Government of the late South African Republic before 
the outbreak of war, hereinafter referred to, amounting to £14,341 4s. 4d., and the 
value of gold scraped from the Mill plates by the late Government amounting to 
4320 11s. 2d. The third account shows that the profits earned on Working 
Account since the resamption ot milling operations have amounted to £6,653 14s. 6d., 
from which must be deducted £2,48> 17+. 3d., being for Interest Charges paid, 
leaving a net profit of £4,172 17s. 3d. for the period. The net loss reflected by 
these Accounts amounts to £22,474 0s. 9d. 

‘The Cap:tal Expenditure during the period under review has amounted to 
£4,440 48. 7d., thus raising the total Expenditure un er this head to £467,815 13s. 2d. 
when incluoing £2,451 2%. 1cd. spent on Claim Property Account. The amount 
expended to date on Capital Account in excess of Working Capital provided is 
£81,569 8s. 2d., which has been charged to Appropriation Account. 

The Receipts and Expenditure of the Company during the seven years of its 
existence can be summarised as follows :— 


RECEIPTS. 
To Working Capital — 
234,000 £t shares sold, realised ee 
Gold Recovered oe 
Balance— 
Liabilities as per Balance Sheet afier deducting Cash and 
Cash Assets ee ee oe ee ee os es 60,304 8 1 


4858 815 13 9 


ded 


ee ee £386,246 5 
412,265 vo 8 


EXPENDITURE. 
By Capital E> penditure as per Balance Sheet oe 
Working expenses, Mining, Milling, Cyanid- 
ing, etc. .. os on ue 
Interest from commencement of Milling to 
te oe ee oe ee ee 6,881 4 3 


Net Expenditure from closing down of Mine, October, ste, 


ee £467,815 13 2 
£247,738 7 8 


254,€190 11 


to recommencement of Mitung operations ee oo oo 72,618 7 11 
Dividend No, 1—10 per cent. oe ee as 60,000 © 
South Afiican Republic Government Taxes to 31st July, 1899 3:762 0 9 

£358,815 439 


By Mine Development at cost— nd 
No. I. Shaft Vertical .. eo 27,846 3 10 
No. II. Shatt Vertiaal .. os 30,574 If 10 
Development .. ee +. 132,956 10 8 
191,377) 4 
Machinery and Plant atcost .-- 225,034 17 8 
Buildings at cost .. ‘on 42 884 19 
Reservoirs at cost... -- 3:702 2 7 
Tree Planting and Fencing at 
cost 1,185 10 10 
Roads and Surface Improve- 
ments at cost ee 79 13 6 
———— 1008 
Stores and Materials ..- 10,423 5 © 
Live Stock and Vehicles .. oe 360 0 oO 
Office Furniture .. oe 232 0 
Bearer Share Warrants .. oe. 616 9 2 
11,640 14 2 
National Bank of South Africa, 
Limited— 
Dividend Account ae. 42 19 10 
National Bank of South Africa, 
Limited, Johannesburg... 2219 8 
Cash at Mine 149 10 I 
Gold Consignment Account— .. 10,392 17 9 
10,608 7 4 
Gold seized by Government of 
the late South African Re- : 
public .. ee oe oe 14,210 4 4 
Sundry Debtors .. ee oe 2,608 17 11 
39,169 3 9 
Balance of Appropriation Ac- 
count oo oe oe ee €0,304 8 2 


£933,289 5 0 


H. A. READ, 
2AVMOND W. SCHUMACHER, Acting Chairman. 
L. REYERSBACH, Director. 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet, Working Expenditure and Revenue 
Accounts, and Appropriation Account, with the Books, Accounts and Vouchers of 
the Company, and certify that, in our opinion, it is a full and fair Balance Sheet, 
containing the particulars required by the Articles of Association of the Company, 
and properly drawn up, so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the whole of the 
Company’s affairs. 

tered Accountant, 
C. L. ANDERSSON, Auditors. 
Incorporated Accountant, 
Johannesburg, roth October, 1902. 


ASHANTI COMPANY. 


Valuable Assets in Bipposu and the Akrokerrl. 


HE second ordinary general meeting of the Ashanti 
Company, Lim‘ted, was held yesterday at Salisbury House, Sir John 
Bramston, G.C. M.G.. presiding. 
The Secretary, Mr. J. T. P. Jones, read the notice calling the meeting and the 
auditors’ report. 
The Chairman, in his speech, said: It is my duty to move formally that the 
report of the directors and the accounts be now adopted. It is a matter of 
regret to the shareholders that at any rate the initial part of the report 
is not as favourable as we could wish. This has been, as you will easily 
see, a very anxious year for the directors. You see we started with a 
concession of 100. square miles in Ashanti. That concession, we believed 
when the Company was formed, was an exceedingly valuable one, but further 


GENERAL. 
The value of gold seized by the Government of the late South African Republic 
before the outbreak ot war, after deducting the sum of 4960 1s. 11d. for gold found 
in the Pretoria Mint, wach has been refuaded to the Company, still appears as an 
Asset in the Accounts and amounts to £14,311 4s. 4d. Tne L ability having been 
repudiated by the. Underwriters, an actiun was Lrought by the Robinson God 
Mining Company, Limited, and Others v. the Alliau.ce Marineand General Assurance 
ompany, which, huwever, resu ted in judgment being given against the Piaintiff 
Companies Ao appeal has been noted, and pending a final decision, the amount 
remains amongst the Company's Cash and Cash Assets. 

It will be noted irom the Balance Sne.t that against the Company's Current 
Liabilities of 499,473 11s. 10d., there is only £10,608 7s. 4d. available cash on 
hand. ‘The Ravd Mines, Limned, has, however, cuntmued to finance the Com- 
pany, the amount due to that Corpcration at date ceing £84,850 for which an 
interest cherge of 7 per cent. per annum is paid. Wuh tue resumption of 
normal conditions it is expected that the extent of the Company's operations will 
be ,radually increased to the tull capacity of the plaut when a proportionate in- 
crease in profits may be looked tor. 

In June last the Government of the Transvaal imposed a tax of 10 per cent. on 
the Frofits of Mining Companies. Fending a settlement, however, with the 
Government as to the amount on which this tax 1s chargeable, no provision for 
same has been made in the Accounts now submitted. 


BALANCE SHEET, 3ist JULY, 1902. 


To Capital Account— 

.00,:00 Shares of Lt each .. 
Stare Premium Account— 

As per Balance Sneet, 31st July, 


6c0,000 © o 


$e 152,246 5 

Funds invested in the Undertak- 

ing (See Appropriation Ac- 

count)— 

Capital Expenditure in excess 
of W.rking Capital provided 


National Bank of S.A., Lid., 
Germiston— 
Manager’s Account—Overdraft 3,262 5s o 
Unclaimed Dividends Account -- 
For Unpresented Dividend 
Warrants—Dividend No. 1.. 
For Unpresented Bearer share 
Warrant Coupons —Dividend 
Nor oe 


81,54 8 2 


233,815 13 2 


Rand Mines, Limited— ne 50 9 10 


vances .. 

Sunory Crediturs— 
On Account of Wages, Stores, 
Ce oe os we 


ee 84,850 0 © 


11,310 17 0 


£933,289 5 2 
Cr. 
By Claim Property— 


183°362 bought for 
366,coo Shares of £1 each .. 366,000 0 oO 
Cash «.. ee ée 345% 2 10 


ex has not resulted in finding anything sufficiently favourable for us to 
expend more money upon. Therefore at, any rate for the moment, that large con- 
cession is of no value to us and cannot be worked. Following uvon this we had 
taken upa small mine in the name of that successful property the Attassi. This 
little mine, called the Twintina, we carefully canine. and finally, after several 
months’ careful work, found that it was not good enough to go on with, and 
therefore we had to abandon that property. Thirdly, there have been 
other concessions in West Africa, at various distances from one another, 
which this Company has taken up, and which, on further examination, 
have proved not worthy of the heavy expenditure in transport and other 
matters which would be necessary in order to put them down to any great 
depth. Therefore in these three items we have had a very unfortunate year. 
The directors have watched over the affairs of the Company with the greatest 
anxiety ; they have taken every pains they could to see that these things were 
thoroughly investigated and at as small an expense as possible, but nothing has 
been tound gooa enough. However, gentlemen, happily fur us that is not 
the whole of the Company's business, for, as you know, there is a certain 
mine called the Akrokerri, in which, owing to the assistance we were able 
to give to that company at its starting, we were allotted 10,000 fully- 
paid shares. That mine, as originally reported upon, was excected to 
turn out to be a very valuable property. The mine has been at work for the last 
12 months or more, but the ground having been honeycombed with deep old 
workings, these workings became seceptacles for an immense quantity of water, 
with the result that when the men got a little below them the water filtered through, 
and the work of develop t was considerably r ded for the want of proper- 
pumping machinery. towever, since the report you have in your hands reached 
ou a telegram has come from the mine to its directors stating that at last they 
cove struck a reef and that that reef is 3 feet 6 inches wide, and shows a value of 
6 ozs. 16 dwts. to the ton. I only wish we had got 100,000 shares instead of 10,coo 
in the Company. Thencomes the bipposu Mine mentioned in your report. That, as 
you know, has been worked for the last twelve months on a hill in the neighbourhood 
of the property which formed our orignal concession. That hill contains two reefs 
which are being worked simuitaneously, being in the immediate neighbourhood of 
one another, with the result that they have opened up very valuable ore. Mr. 
Tooguod, the engineer, estimates it at 6 ozs. throughout. oad the value of ore in 
sight at £120,000. This Company, in connection with the Asbanti Lands has opened 
up that property with a view of forming a new Company if it proves to be valuable. 
hat it is proved to be valuable is, I think you will agree, thoroughly established. 
The result 1s, that a new Company has been formed within the last few weeks, but 
it has not yet been got into thoroughly working order t> develop this property. 
The new pany, the bipposu Hill Mine, has a capital of £250,000, of which 
£100,000 will be Vendors’ shares, of which this Company will get £25,0:0 fully 
id. Of the £100,0.0 working capital, the directors thougnt it was to the 
interest, of you gentlemen, and of the Company generally, that we should 
take half the subscribed capital, £50,070. We shall therefore have 
an interest of £75,000 in the Company. To meet this we have already 
ie a call upon you, which has been, I am glad to say, with a 
few exceptions, well responded to. That property is really good, and we have 
to rely upon 4, as the property from which we shall get our first returns. 
Another property which we hope will turn out we!ll—a question of the future—consists 
ot two concessions near the Odumassi village, about a day’s journey from Coomassi, 
to which the railway will go, and about half a day’s journey from Bipposu. 
The Ashanti Lands, with whom we worked so much in company, possess that con- 
cession, and they have given us a half share in the venture, and in return for that 
we have, should it prove sufficiently good to go on with, to give thein about 15,000 
paid-up shares in tnis property—that is, if the thing is anything like what we hope it 
to be, and it will Le a very cheap price #o getitat. These 15.000 shares we already 
hold ; they have been given back to us by the Anglo-Belgium Syndicate as part of 
the purchase price onealiy paid for the large concession, so that it will cost us 
nothing to hand them over. e trust that, with the Bipposu Mine, the Akrokerri, 
and the Odumassi, we have a good outlook for the future. That is all I can tell 
you to-day. I have now to move the adoption of the report and accounts. 


369,451 2 10 


79° 


The resolution was carried unanimously, and the auditors having been reappointed 
the meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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THE EAST RAND MINING ESTATES, 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


To be submitted at the First Ordinary General Meeting of the Company, to be held 
- on 30th December, 1902. 


The Directors have the pleasure to submit for your approval the A of 
‘the Company from the date of its incorporation (29th March, 1901) to the 
30th September, 1902. 

PROPERTIES. 

The Freehold i of the Ci y consist of the following :— 

(1) An undivided three-fourths interest in the Farm ‘‘GROOTVLEI,” No. 45, 
District Heidelburg, the whole farm being 3,421 mor. 53 sq. rds. (about 7,240 
English acres) in extent. The Company, however, has no interest in the Coal 
Mining rights over the farm, these rights having been disposed of before the pro- 
perty was acquired. 

In order to facilitate the proving of the Farm Grootvlei, and to consolidate the 
various a di has been formed, called the Grootvlei Prospecting 
Syndicate, Limited, with a Capital of £30,000 subscribed in cash, to test the farm 

systematically by means of diamond drills. 

The East Rand Mining Estates, Limited, has subscribed proportionately to its 
holding in the farm, viz. :—three-fourths, or 22,500 shares. 

The Syndicate has the option for three years, from the 1st February, 1901, to 


“form a parent Company, with a nominal capital of £400,000,,to take over the mineral 


rights (with the exception of coal) over the whole farm, less 170 acres undivided. 
In the event of the Syndicate exercising its option, it will receive 30,000 Shares in 
“the new Company for its prospecting work, and will guarantee the subscription of 
100,000 Shares at par for working capital, 225,000 fully-paid Shares being given to 
the owners of the mineral rights. 

Should the option be exercised, the East Rand Mining Estates, Limited, will 
receive in the parent Company— 


As part owners of the mineral rights 168,750 fully-paid shares, 
As Shareholders in the Syndicate 22,500 4, 
And will subscribe at par for ee 75;000 ” 


Total holding of the East Rand Mining Estates, 
Limited, in the —_ Company will there- 


fore be eo oe eo oe 266,250 out of the 355,000 


= Shares issued. 


(2) An undivided five-eighths interest in the Farm ‘‘ PALMIETKUIL,” No. 61, 
District Heidelburg, the whole farm being 4,468 mor. 484 sq. rds. (about 9,431 
£nglish acres) in extent. 

(3) An undivided three-eighths interest in the north-eastern half of the Farm 
** Modderfontein,” No. 46, District Pretoria, this half farm being 1,300 mor. 
106 sq. rds. (about 2,752 English acres) in extent. 

(4) A freehold portion of the Farm ‘“‘ Rietvlei,” No. 383, District Pretoria. This 
portion is situated near the centre of the farm, is divided off, and consists of 
23 mor. 67 sq. rds. (about 49 acres). 

(5) A one-fourth undivided interest in the Farm “‘ Zonderfout,” No. 283, District 
Pretoria, the whole farm being '1,687 mor. 569 sq. rds. (about 3,573 English acres) 
in extent. 

. (©) The whole of the Farm ‘‘Vlakfontein,” No. 65, District Heidelburg, 
3,763 mor. 108 sq. rds. (about 7,965 English acres) in extent. 

The net area owned by the East Rand Mining Estates in respect of the above 

f reehold interests, after deducting the interests of others, amounts to about 21,280 


In addition to these freehold i the Company has the benefit of certain 
options over the mineral rights on the whole or portions of four other farms in the 
Heidelburg District, viz., Palmietkuil, Palmietfontein, Nooitgedacht, and Bosch- 
manskop. 

The position of the farms in which the Company is interested is shown on the 


TECHNICAL MANAGEMENT. 


The Directors are pleased to report that an agreement, a copy of which is enclosed, 
has been provisionally entered into with the firm of Messrs. Lewis & Marks (with 
which firm three of your Directors, Messrs. Isaac Lewis, Barnet Lewis, and C. F. 
Rowsell, are connected). Under this ag the Di s will at all times be 

.able to avail themselves of the services and advice of the technical staff of Messrs. 
Lewis & Marks. 

This agreement will be submitted to the Shareholders for their approval and 

ratification at the Extraordinary General Meeting to be held after the Ordinary 
‘General Meeting. 


BORING OPERATIONS. 


Dr. F. H. Hatch, M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. H. B. Bunkell, members of Messrs. 
Lewis and Marks’ technical staff, have spent a considerable time on the Company’s 
properties, and have made a very careful examination of the ground. They report 
‘that from the data gathered they are justified in assuming that the Witwatersrand 
beds will be found on the farms Grootvlei and Palmietkuil. 


GROOTVLEI.—Very satisfactory results have been obtained by the Geduld 
ietary Mines from the three boreholes on their farm Geduld, which cut the 

Van Ryn Reef at the depths of 1,391 ft., 1,724 ft., and 2,136 ft. respectively, giving 
assay results of 324 dwts. over 6 ins., 5 ozs. over to ins., and 174 dwts. over 14 ins. 
or an average of 484 dwts. over ro ins., equal to 1 oz. per ton over a milling width 
of 2 ft. In view of these results the Engineers recommended that a borehole be put 


-down on the farm Grootvlei at a point 75 ft. inside the western boundary, near the | 


veastern boundary of the farm Geduld. The Johannesburg Committee of the 


| 


Grootvlei Prospecting Syndicate has acted on this recommendation, and has made 
a contract for putting down a borehole on their farm. Work has since been com- 
menced, and the borehole has now attained a depth of over 875 ft. 

PALMIETKUIL.—Dr. Hatch and Mr. Bunkell also recommended that a bore- 
hole be put down on the farm Palmietkuil, which adjoins Grootvlei on the east. 
The location for this borehole they fixed at a point 2,970 ft. from the south-west 
boundary of the farm. A contract has been entered into for this borehole, which is 
now down 716 ft. 

OTHER FARMS.—Up to the present the Company has not commenced opera- 
tions on any of the other farms in which it is interested. This question is being 
investigated, and work is contemplated at an early date. 


AUDITORS. 

Messrs. Cooper Brothers & Co. have been provisionally appointed by the Board as 
Auditors tothe Company. You are asked to confirm this appointment, and to fix 
their remuneration for the past and the present year’s audits. 

CHESTERFIELD, Chairman. 

Threadneedle House, 

Bish opsgate Street Within, E.C. 
1gth December, rgo2. 


BALANCE SHEET, 30th SEPTEMBER, 1902. 


Dr. 


To Share Capital— & «4 
Authorised— 
500,000 Shares at £1 each ee oe 500,000 0 0 
Issued— 
150,000 Shares of €1 each, fully paid .. *» 150,000 0 0 


250,000 Shares issued fully paid to Vendors .. 250,000 0 o 


400,000 0 0 


Creditors ne 1,042 7 3 
Income and Expenditure Accouns (being 
of Income over Expenses from 29th March, 
1gor, the date of the incorporation of the Com- 
pany, to 30th September, 1902)— 
Income— 
Interest es se oe 4,650 10 1 
Transfer Fees 287 4 3 
4:937 14 4 
Deduct—Expenses : 
Preliminary Expenses 41,508 16 8 
Directors’ Fees .. ee 1,356 16 10 
Rent and Services of Sameniag: 
and Office Staff .. 724 14 3 
General Expenses .. 178 10 11 
Legal Expenses .. 933 43 
Auditors’ Fee for Statutory Re- 
Quit Rents ., ee 61410 
3,873 8 
1,064 5 § 


Liability for Calls on Shares, as 
per contra es os 421,375 0 0 


£402,106 12 8 
Cr. 
s. d. 
By Freehold Farms and Interests in Freehold Farms 245,000 9 0 


Cost of Options over Mineral _— and meme since 


Purchase .. ee 5,483 6 6 
Borehole on Palmietkuil— 
Estimated Cost of Borehole to date ee 32717 3 
22,500 Shares of £1 each in the Grootvlei Prospecting Syndicate 
Limited, 1s. paid .. os oe 1,125 0 0 
Debtors .. os oe ee ee ee ee 209 1 
Loan againat Security oe ee 144,000 0 
Cash at Bankers on Current and Deposit Aesent 5,968 7 11 


£402,106 12 8 


In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all 
our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report to the Share- 
holders that we have audited the above Balance Sheet with the Books and Accounts 
in London. As evidence of title to the Freehold Farms and Interests in Freehold 
Farms there has been produced to us a Deed of Trust by the Vendors, dated 
21st March, 1902. In our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to 
exhibit a true and correct vi ew of the state of the Company's affairs as shown by the 
books of the Company. 


COOPER BROTHERS & CO. . 
Chartered ‘Accountants, } Auditors. 
Lonpon, 17th December, rgoz. 
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The Saturday Review. 


20 December, 1go2 


WARD, LOCK & CO.'S NEW LIST. 


WINDSOR MAGAZINE. 


It is everywhere acknowledged that the CHRISTMAS ISSUE of the 
WINDSOR MAGAZINE is the 


BIGGEST, BRIGHTEST, AND BEST OF ALL CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 


THE EIGHTH “XMAS WINDSOR” 


COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME, 

AND CONTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
BUDYARD KIPLING. R. CROCKETT. 

. RIDER HAGGA BARING-GOULD. 

E PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
MAX ADELE DR. FLETCHER ROBINSON. 
IAN MACLAREN | Ri. Hon. JAS. BRYCE, M.P. 
SIR HENRY IRVING. 


This superb DOUBLE NUMBER is printed on special Art Paper, and 
Profusely Illustrated by all the leading Artists of the Day. 


XMAS WINDSOR MAGAZINE. 


ONE SHILLING. 


FIVE SPLENDID USEFUL AND PRESENTATION 
VOLUMES. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES AND 
UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


A Complete Record of all Nations and Times. With especial Reference to the 

History and Achievements of Containing the History 

Worl 
edium 8vo. cloth, 21s. ; half-calf, 25s. or 
TWENTY. SECOND EDITION, REVISE CORRECTED. AND 
ENLARGED. 
With New and Important Matter, and containing 1,290 pase and considerably 
over 12,500 Articles, 145,000 Dates and 
“ The mention of dates brings wa back to ‘Haydn’ the wonderful. ‘Haydn’ is 
far more t a mere catalogue of dates. It is a compendious history of eve 
country and of almost Sore ing under the sun—and on many — itis a 
veritable statistical encyclopedia. Are you din 
any mortal thing you li - to name. ty will find out all about ‘them in ‘ Haydn,’ 
condensed and c ~~ accurate and recent. In short, ‘ ' Haydn’ shuns no 
test in its proper line, ai ill disappoint no reasonable expectation. 
Daily Chronicile. 
Page sent oe Sree on application. 
THE BEST COOKERY BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
NEARLY THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. 
Strongly bound in half-rcan, 7s. 6d. 


MRS. BEETON’S HOUSEHOLD MANACEMENT. 


About 1,700 pages, with Thousands of Recipes and aa Hundreds of 
ngravings, and Coloured Cookery Plates. 
As a wedding gif, birthday | beck, or presentation volume at any period of the 
year, Mrs. Beeton’s is entitled to the very first place. 
book will last a lifetime, and save money every day. 


Prospectus and Sp 


Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. goo pages, 1,090 Illustrations. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS. 
By HENRY FRITH. 
_‘* May be recommended as a rich storehouse of entertainment and instruction.” 


Atheneum. 
“Science is not only made easy, but rendered absolutely delightful. A more 
fascinating book of its class we en met with.”- “Western orning News. 


THE BOOK FOR AMATEURS IN CARPENTRY, &c. 
Eighteenth Edition, demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 924 pages, 850 Wood Engravings. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC. 


By FRANCIS CHILTON-YOUNG. 


A Complete Guide to every Description of Constructive and Decorative Work that 
may be done by the Amateur Artisan. 


Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. with an Index of Authors and Full-Page 
Illustrations. 


NOBLE THOUCHTS IN NOBLE LANCUACE. 


_ and Arranged by HENRY 


Writings of the Known Great and the Great Mh, This popular work 
contains Selections from the Works of 700 Authors, and will especially recommend 
itself to those who can best appreciate and value the best of our best 


writers. 


NEW 3s. 6d. REWARD AND PRESENTATION BOOKS. 
Without doubt the Best Value in Books of this Character ever Offered to the Public. 
Superbly Illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings. 

Demy 8vo. handsomely bound, cloth gilt, each 3s. 6d. 

HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. , THE OLD FAVOURITE FAIRY 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. TALES. 
DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. | GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, ‘ GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES, 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 


MR. E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S NEW |ROMANCE. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE TRAITORS. 6s. 


“Its interest begins on the first page, and ends on the last. The plot is in- 
genious and well managed, the movement of the story is admirably swift and 
smooth, and the characters are exceeding] Sane. he reader’s excitement is 
kept on the stretch to the very end.”—A _ Ae 

“Mr. E. Phillips Op im stands for action cana the rattle of and Lee as 
vigorous a weapon as Peers characters. An excellent story.” — Daily M. 


THE TRAITORS. 6s. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of * The Great Awakening,” ‘‘ A Millionaire of Yesterday,” &c. 
“ The many admirers of Mr. E. Phillips Op; nheim’ s novels will welcome ‘ The 
Traitors,’ a remarkable work in this gifted author's best sty le. There is a delightful 
element of romance in this strikingly original story. "Bristol Mercury. 


THE PLAGUE OF THE HEART. 6s. 


By FRANCIS PREVOST, Author of ‘‘ False Dawn,” “ Rust of Gold,” ‘ On 
the Verge,” &c. 

“* We welcome, then, the more emphatically for its rarity, the intense, manly, and 
dignified studies of the master passion which Mr. Francis Prevost presents in the 
remarkable volume before us. Here are three studies of the love of men displayed 
with great skill and force, and with an unusual sense of literary propriety and effect, 
He Siskegys it in a fine virile spirit by means of some of the keenest and most cleanly 
cut dialogue we have encountered for a long while. Scarcely a word is out of place, 
just as no single passing emotion evoked by the situation seems to escape him, We 
are plunged at once into the heart of the position. There is no waste of description, 
and where narrative isneeded the touch is swift, keen, and effective. There are 
passages which strike us as being simply masterly in their grip upon the imagina- 
tion. This isa book of quite uncommon quality, stamping its author as a man of 
true perception and high executive power.” —Daily Chronicle. 


THE EMPTY HOTEL. 6s. 


By A. C. GUNTER, 
Author of “‘ Mr. Barnes of New York,” “‘ Mr. Potter of Texas,” &c. 
‘* Where could this be surpassed for its breathless swing? Even Lew Wallace's 
description of the chariot race in ‘Ben Hur ’ must take a back seat.” — Scotsman. 
‘* One of the brightest, raciest books he has written since ‘Mr. Barnes of New 
York.’ "—Literary W ld. 


THE BEAUFOY ROMANCES. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of ‘‘ A Man of His Age,” ‘‘ The Seven Houses,” &c. 

The Manchester Dispatch says : “ Contains some of Mr. Drummond's best work. 
No story writer has a more intimate acquaintance with mediaval France than Mr. 
Drummond, and these strong and Let tales, while in parts they recall his pre- 
vious works, ‘ The Seven Houses’ and ‘The Lordof the Soil,’ have the advantage 
of a closer texture and a quicker action.” 


THE KIDNAPPED PRESIDENT. 5s. 


By GUY BOOTHBY. 
“A very lively, thrilling, and entertaining tale. Mr. Boothby has not done any- 
thing better.” —Westminster Gazette. 
‘* Brighter, crisper, and more entertaining than any of its predecessors from the 
same pen.”—Pudlic Opinion. 


FOUR SPLENDID GIFT-BOOKS. 
LITTLE MOTHER MEC. 3s. 6d. 


Profusely Illustrated. 
By ETHEL TURNER, Author of “ ws Little Australians,” ‘‘ The Little 
Larrik 
‘* Miss Ethel Turner is fast becoming to the world at large what the authoress of 
“Little Men,’ &c. was for enerations past to America, and to children and grown- 
up people alike all the world over.” — Westminster Gazette. 


“* Miss Ethel Turner is Miss Alcott’s true successor. The same healthy, spirited 
tone is visible which boys and girls recognised and were | grateful | for i in * ie 
Men,’ the same absence of primness, and the same love of ad 
3s. 6d. 


THE ADMIRAL AND I. 
By H. ESCOTT-INMAN, Author of “ The Pattypats,” “ The Nidding Nod.” 


Profusely Llustrated. 
The Athenaeum says :—‘* An — and frolicsome bit of work. Fun will pre- 
dominate in the minds of many childish readers, for there is a wealth of vigorous 


incident.” 
MYSELF WHEN YOUNG. 3s. 6d. 


By ROWLAND GREY, Author of ‘‘ The Power of the Dog,” “ The 
‘Unexpected, ” &e. 

‘* Rowland Grey has written nothing daintier and more full of real poetic feeling. 
It is full of charm and freshness and simplicity, and will appeal to all who os 
writing, pretty fancies, and like sometimes in quiet moments to conjure back faint 
visions ot their own childhood days. There are few writers capable of treating 
with such grace and distinction the commonplaces of life, and for its style alone this 
book ought to be heartily welcomed.” — Yorkshire Post. 

2s. 6d. 


FAITHFUL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADDIE” AND “TIPCAT.” 


‘* The diffidence of the authoress of ‘Laddie’ has hitherto prevented her real 
name and portrait from going forth to the public. But her work is finer, and has 
more grit, sanity, and beaut than i is the case with writers who are better known, 
It is possible that her ‘ ie’ may become a classic.” —Chémébers’s Journal. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


REGISTERED AS 


A NEWSPAPER. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sporriswoopg & Co. Ltp Wvty, at the Office, 33 Southampton 
of St: the County of London.—Saturday 20 December, 1902. 
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